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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The event of the past month was the issue by the Treasury 
of two calls for all the outstanding sixes; the date of payment 
being fixed on the rst of next July. These calls will be 
found elsewhere in this number of the Magazine. One of 
the calls is for the $638,200 of outstanding bonds known as 
the “Oregon War Debt.” The other call is for $ 195,690,400, 
being all the remainder of the sixes, and it contains a pro- 
vision that holders who make such a choice, on or before 
May to, may have their bonds extended at three and a-half 
per cent, interest from July 1, leaving to the Government the 
right to pay at pleasure after that date. 

We approve unqualifiedly of what the Secretary has done 
in this matter, and are glad to hail it as an augury of a 
sound and successful administration of the Treasury during 
his term of office. 

The rate of interest which the Secretary has fixed upon 
such of the called bonds as the holder shall choose to extend, 
while it is probably high enough to induce a great majority 
of them to ask an extension, is still low enough to effect a 
most importart saving to the Government, and it is really 
as low as could be expected upon a loan, in respect to which 
the option of paying at pleasure is reserved to the Treasury 
Department. A rate of three and a-half per cent. upon a 
security redeemable at the option of the borrower, is in a 
fair proportion to a rate of three per cent. upon a security 
not redeemable except after five years, which was the form 
of security which the late Congress sanctioned. 
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As to the criticisms upon the legality of the Secretary’s 
programme, we see nothing in them which requires any serious 
discussion. As to the holders of the bonds, they have no 
occasion to trouble themselves with any questions of that 
kind. They will remain the holders of securities, which, 
until paid off, will entitle them to so much of six per cent. 
interest as they do not voluntarily waive. 

In the call of April 11, the Secretary only binds himself to 
give an extension to such holders as ask for it on or before 
the roth of May. But he remains free to give such an 
extension to those who may ask for it later, if he shall 
hereafter come to the conclusion that it would be for the 
interest of the country to do so. It is quite possible that if 
the summer shall bring with it the plethora of money usual 
in that season, such holders of the sixes as may not have 
asked for an extension, on or before the 1oth of May, may 
desire it later on. 

In respect to the fives which will be reduced to about 
$ 438,000,000, as the result of the call for $25,000,000 
made on the 21st of February, it is supposed that the Secre- 
tary will socn issue a call, and with an offer to extend at 
three and one-half per cent. in cases where that is asked for 
by the holders, and it is also now believed that nearly all 
the holders will make that request. If this proves to be so, 
the Secretary will have in his surplus revenue, and in the 
cash in the Treasury which he is authorized to use, ample 
means to meet all demands, without resorting to his power 
to issue notes and certificates under the Act of 1864, or 
bonds under the Act of 1870. If he is forced to issue the 
latter class of bonds, we hope and believe that he will date 
them so far back as to be redeemable within five years from 
the present time. That was the utmost term of time for 
which either branch of the late Congress was willing to 
deprive the Government of the option of paying, and in that 
particular, Congress represented the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of public opinion. What the country desires in 
respect to the debts of 1881 is, that they should be paid, 
not perpetuated. 

All the fives issued under the Act of 1870, and the sup- 
plementary Act of 1871, were dated May 1, 1871, although 
some of them were not issued until 1877. The fours issued 
in 1879 were dated in 1877. The power of the Secretary to 
ante-date is established by all the precedents, and indeed, 
we have always believed that upon the true construction of 
the Act of 1870, and the supplementary Act of 1871, none of 
the bonds ought to have been dated later than 1871. If the 
Secretary is now forced to issue four-and-one-halfs, he has 
only to date them in 1871 and they will be redeemable in 
1886. 

During the month of March the reduction of the net 
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debt of the United States was $6,192,819, making a total 
reduction of $68,408,701 since June 30, 1880. 

During the month the cancellation of bonds by the Treas- 
ury reduced the sixes from $ 202,266,550 to $ 196,378,600, and 
reduced the fives from § 469,320,650 to $ 463,590,850. The 
saving of annual interest by these cancellations amounts to 
$ 639,767. The total saving of annual interest in that way 
since October 31, 1879, has been $7,487,588. We are some- 
times told that to pay off debt helps posterity but does not 
help the generation which pays it, but it would look as if a 
reduction of $7,487,588 in current interest charges in seven- 
teen months would relieve us now just so much. 

During March 2,299,925 silver dollars were coined, making 
the total number coined to the end of March, 84,359,830. 
Of these, there were in circulation, 68,629,487 as follows: In 
the metallic form, 29,183,672. In the certificate form, 
39,445,815. 

During March the reduction of the outstanding fractional 
currency was $12,435. We notice that the new Secretary 
has returned to the old and proper practice of stating the 
amount of this currency outstanding as the books show it. 
Mr. Sherman deducted a certain estimated amount of lost 
notes, which was clearly without authority of law. 

During March the reduction of the principal of that part 
of the debt on which interest has ceased since maturity, was 
$ 505,260. 

The total amount of cash held in the Treasury at the end 
of March was $ 230,814,694, but of that amount, $ 63,155,000 
consisted of gold, silver and greenback dollars, the property 
of individuals deposited merely for safe keeping, so that the 
cash actually owned by the Treasury was only $ 167,658,992. 
We do not believe that secretaries of the Treasury have any 
right to mix up in their statements the money belonging to 
the Treasury with money not belonging to it, or that they 
have any right to put down among the debts of the country, 
certificates given out for deposited money. It is not for Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury to assume to decide, that the 
country is under any obligation in respect to such money, 
except not to use it, and to exercise due vigilance in keep- 
ing it. Such deposits are nothing but bailments without 
hire, permitted at the instance and for the convenience of 
depositors, and to classify them as debts involves very 
serious questions. 

The metallic reserves of the Treasury were as follows, at 
the two dates named : 


April. March i. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 
UREN EL EN A PRI $ 167,644,262 . $ 166,708,852 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates). 15,730,343 . 15,911,663 
Subsidiary silver cOiIN.........s0e.e-eee0-s 26,283,891. 25,813,058 
ERE eS EID news 4,017,779 . 5,350,308 








$ 213,676,266 $ 213,789,881 
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STATE TAXATION OF THE BANKS. 


The tax controversy between the banks and the Legisla- 
ture in the State of New York is just entering upon a new 
phase. Judge Van Cott, from the Special Commission ap- 
pointed for that purpose, presented, on the t1gth inst., the 
following bill to the joint committee of the Legislature on 
Assessment and Taxation. It has been prepared after minute, 
patient, and protracted inquiries, and some of its provisions 
seem to be intended chiefly to reach the private bankers and 
the foreign financial institutions doing a banking business in 
New York. 


To provide for the taxation of banks and of moneyed capital engaged in the 
business of banking, receiving deposits, or otherwise. 

SECTION I, All*banks and individual bankers shall annually, before February 
I, pay to the Comptroller a State tax on the business in this State of one-half 
of one per cent. on the average of all sums of money received on deposit, and 
of all sums employed in such banking business during the year ending the pre- 
ceding 31st day of December. 

SECTION 2. They shall also file with the Comptroller, before February 1 of 
each year, a detailed statement of the amounts upon which the tax is based. 
Failure to comply with this provision incurs a penalty of ten per centum on the 
amount of the tax imposed, to be recovered in an action to be brought by the 
Attorney-General. 

SECTION 3. Detailed statements must be made so as to be inspected by the 
Comptroller, or clerk designated by him, during business hours of any day on 
which business may be transacted. 

SECTION 4. Stockholders shall be assessed on the value of their shares of 
stock, said shares to be included in the valuation of the personal property of 
such stockholders in the assessment of taxes at the place where such bank or 
banking association is located, and not elsewhere. Each stockholder shall be 
allowed all the deductions and exemptions allowed by law in assessing the 
value of other taxable property owned by individual citizens of this State, and 
the assessment shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. 

SECTION 5. A detailed list of stockholders, with the amount of shares 
owned by each, shall be kept in the bank at all times for inspection. 

SECTION 6. When the stockholder does not reside in the same locality 
where the bank is located, the collection of the tax is to be made by the Tax 
Collector and County Treasurer. 

SECTION 7. Every bank shall retain so much of any dividend belonging to 
such stockholders as shall be necessary to pay the taxes imposed. 

SECTION 8. All obligations, liabilities, and taxes heretofore incurred under 
chapter 596, laws of 1880, shall be enforced. 

SECTION 9. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Whether this bill will pass the Legislature without change 
seems to be doubted; certainly, in its present shape, it has 
provisions which should be :opposéd by all friends of sound 
banking and honest taxation. To the first section two 
obvious objections are suggested: First, it assumes the right 
of the State government to tax bank deposits, and, secondly, 
it imposes a burden on the business of banking, which 1s 
too heavy for endurance, and if enforced it would inevitably 
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check the growth of our financial system and might destroy 
certain productive branches of the business altogether. 

As to the first of these objections it is argued that in the 
United States our State legislatures should be limited in 
their fiscal exactions to real and personal property owned by 
the taxable citizens. Bank deposits have never been included 
in this category, and therefore the banks have not hereto- 
fore been called upon by the State assessors to embrace such 
deposits in the assessment schedules. The only principle by 
which the deposit tax can be supported is, that the Legisla- 
ture has a right to impose a license tax for the privilege of 
doing business within the territory and under the protection 
and jurisdiction of the Government. Such a license tax, 
however, cannot be claimed by any State legislature from the 
National banks. These institutions need no such license, for 
they derive none of their privileges from the State govern- 
ment. They are chartered by Congress and do _ business 
under laws passed by the Federal Government. As the State 
legislature did not create the National banks within its 
limits and exercises no jurisdiction over them, it has no 
power to charge them for the banking privileges or to impose 
upon them any license tax for doing a banking business in 
the State. Hence, the deposit tax imposed in the bill before 
us can have no application to the National banks; and if it 
should be levied upon them, the attempt would give rise to 
an immediate litigation, the result of which could scarcely 
be either protracted or doubtful. 

But if the deposit tax levied in section one could not be 
enforced against the National banks, it would be equally 
invalid against the State banks under the law passed by our 
State Legislature some years ago, which declares that all 
banks chartered by State authority shall have the same priv- 
ileges and exemptions in regard to State taxation, which are 
enjoyed by the National banks. Hence, it would appear that 
the sole object of this part of the bill is to reach the private 
bankers, the trust companies and the foreign institutions in 
New York that do a banking business. Upon these the 
pressure of taxation has fallen very lightly, and for many 
years this exemption from discriminating taxes has been 
among the prominent causes of that rapid growth of private 
banks and other moneyed institutions which has conferred 
so many benefits on our foreign commerce and _ financial 
progress. Of course these banks should pay taxes to the 
State government as do other banks with which they com- 
pete in business; but this condition is sufficiently met by the 
other sections of the bill, or if not it could easily be pro- 
vided for, were the offensive provisions of the first section 
expunged altogether. 

Whether the time is well chosen for the new fiscal burdens 
which these hitherto favored banks are to be asked to bear, 
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we need not here inquire. They claim that by a gradual 
process of change the reduction of the rate of interest which 
has been so conspicuous a feature on the financial history of 
the last ten years has so curtailed the legitimate profits of 
‘their business that at present, without any new fiscal bur- 
dens to impoverish them, they would find it almost impossi- 
ble to continue their business as heretofore. If this be so, 
the new bill would prove a failure as a revenue measure. 
For, instead of bringing money into the Treasury, it would 
weaken and aid in crushing some of the institutions which 
form part of the productive machinery and help to develop 
the financial strength of the community. 

This brings us to the second point, which is that the tax 
proposed in Judge Van Cott’s bill is too heavy, and that the 
banking business in this city and State is not organized in 
such a way as to render possible to the banks the payment 
of one-half per cent. upon the money deposited by their 
customers, in addition to all other existing burdens. Bank 
deposits are of such a diverse nature, and the profits of the 
banks in handling them are liable to such numerous con- 
tingencies, that the banks in all the great financial centers 
of Europe have been exempted from the mischievous opera- 
tion of taxation on their deposits ; and such a tax has never 
been attempted in England, France, Germany, or Italy, in 
the most severe crises of war finance. The American 
Bankers’ Association has for some years urged these facts 
upon Congress, with such success that the bill for the repeal 
of the Federal tax on bank deposits has won favorable con- 
sideration, and the tax will probably be repealed next session. 
With this reform in view, it is obvious that any attempts 
on the part of the State legislatures to impose a discrimi- 
nating tax upon the deposits of banks, bankers, or trust com- 
panies, would be so contrary to sound policy, that even if it 
were not open to other vital objections, it should be opposed 
not only by the friends of the banks, but by all citizens who 

desire the growth and prosperity of the country. Hence, it 
is hoped that the first section of the new bill will be 
expunged. With regard to the other sections there is less 
objection. A few minor amendments will be all that wouid 
probably be considered necessary, as the measure has been 
prepared by experts who have been for many years practi- 
cally familiar with the difficulties of bank taxation. The 
objections which have been evoked by the new measure are 
almost wholly directed against the first section, which 
appears to have been inserted in the bill subsequent to its 
completion. Certainly if this offensive and mischievous sec- 
tion had been omitted, the bill would have had a much 
better prospect of becoming a law; it would have com- 
manded more of the approbation of the public, and evoked 
a less formidable opposition. 
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The full returns of our foreign trade in February show 
that the excess of merchandise exports over imports was 
$ 19,900,295 as compared with $4,309,202 in February, 1880, 
and that the excess of specie and bullion exports over 
imports was $465,073, aS compared with an _ excess of 
imports over exports of $279,762, in February, 1880. Taking 
the whole trade in merchandise, specie and bullion, the 
favorable balance was $20,365,368 in February, as compared 
with $4,029,440 in February, 1880. Of course, some part of 
the favorable balance of February, 1880, was absorbed in 
paying freights, and in our foreign interest account, but 
there was a good deal left to provide for the purchase of 
American securities held abroad, the flow of which home- 
ward is large and continuous, and will remain so as long as 
we adhere to the wise policy of reducing the National debt. 

During the last six years the exports ‘of bacon and hams 
were as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
ending ending ' ending 
June 30. Sune 30. Fune 30. 
1875.... $28,612,613 . 1877.... $49,512,412 . 1879.... $51,074,433 
1876.... 39,664,456 . 1878.... 51,752,008 . 1880.... 50,987,623 


During the same period of six fiscal years, the exports of 
horned cattle were $1,103,085 in 1875, $1,110,703 in 1876, 
$ 1,593,080 in 1877, $ 3,896,818 in 1878, $8,379,200 in 1879, 
and $13,344,195 in 1880; and during the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1881 the exports of cattle were $5,616,899, as 
compared to $3,745,789 for the same period of the fiscal 
year 188o. 

The quantities and values of raw wool imported into the 
United States from foreign countries from 1875 to 1880, 
inclusive, were as follows: | 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


ending Pune 30. Pounds. Value. ending Fune 30. Pounds. Value. 
1875.. 54,901,760 .$11,071,259 .. 1877.. 48,449,079 . $8,363,015 
1876.. 44,642,836 . 8,247,617 .. 1879.. 39,005,155 - 5,034,545 
1877.. 42,171,192 . 7,156,944 - 1880.. 128,131,747 . 23,727,050 


The doctrine of the modern theorists is, that nothing 
should be protected against foreign competition except 
manufactures, and that raw materials should all be absolutely 
duty free. That was not the doctrine of the fathers, who 
held that everything essential to National independence 
should be protected. Among such things stand pre-emi- 
nently iron and wool. As to the latter, with the extension 
of our population over Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and 
other regions of the illimitable West and South-West, there 
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is now no description which we cannot advantageously pro- 
duce. The wool tariff needs revising so that no kind of 
wool shall be admitted duty free. American wool-raisers are 
customers for American goods, which is more than can be 
said of wool-raisers in Australia, the La Plata countries, or 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In a city paper, the 77zbune, of March 31, we find a report 
of interviews on the preceding day with certain New York 
bankers, in respect to the amounts of United States fives and 
sixes then held abroad, and the amounts returned within the 
immediately preceding months. We make from that report 
the following extract, italicising certain portions of it: 

By the bankers who do a large foreign business, it was said to be 
almost impossible to fix, even approximately, the amount of these 
bonds held outside of this country, particularly as the zmportation of 
Jives had been very large in the last two months. A member of the 
firm of L. Von Hoffmann & Co., which has been prominent by its 
large dealings in Government bonds for foreign account, estimated 
yesterday that $25,000,000 of the sixes, and between $40,000,000 and 
$ 50,000,000 of the fives, were held in Europe. It was insisted, how- 
ever, that the estimate was purely conjectural, for he said that the 
amount had been largely reduced since February 1, by shipments of 
the fives to this country. W7thin the last two months his firm alone 
had received between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 from Lurope, and 
many other houses had recetved also considerable amounts. It was said 
to be impossible even to guess what the aggregate importations had 
been recently, dut that they had been very large was beyond dispute. 
To an inquiry as to what would be the probable effect on the ship- 
ments of the maturing of the last coupon on the fives, it was replied 
that it would be to increase them largely. It was, in fact, predicted 
that the bulk of the fives held in Europe would be returned to this 
country before May; but the opinion was expressed at the same 
time that*the return would be so gradual, and the amount of the 
bonds was comparatively so small, that the movement would have no 
effect at all on the money market here. 


As we have many times pointed out during the past few 
months, the large favorable balance of our foreign trade is 
indubitable proof that the flow of American securities must 
be, upon the whole, inward and not outward. With the cur- 
rent excess of exports over imports, we are getting out of 
foreign debt, not getting into it. We rejoice that it is so. 
In a National point of view, absentee creditors differ in no 
economical aspect from absentee landlords. 

From January 1 to April 9g the merchandise imports at 
New York were $ 22,759,739 less than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1880. From January-1 to April 5 the mer- 
chandise exports at New York were $14,194,146 greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1880. 

From January 1 to April 9 the net import of specie and 
bullion at New York was $14,987,493, as compared with a 
net export of $278,448 during the corresponding period of 
1880. 
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During the period named the balance of foreign trade of 
New York City, including merchandise, specie and _ bullion, 
was, therefore, more favorable this year than last by the 
important sum of $21,687,940. 

During March, the exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States amounted to $22,262,474, as compared’ with 
$22,297,773 during March of last year. The exports of 
breadstuffs from the principal ports for the nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1881, compare as follows with the exports for 
the nine months ending March 31, 1880: 


Nine months ending Nine months ending 
March 31, 1881. March 31, 1880. 
OW WOR sic ccccsceccccsss $ 94,021,079 - $ 93,861,829 
cee neneonesebeesen 12,308,894 ‘a 10,411,009 
Philadelphia............... 18,097,260 oe 20,549,437 
i adi acne cael 39,717,527 aii 44,833,435 
Pree Ses ac ccccceesven 9,210,881 oa 6,306,271 
SOM POMMGOO cc cccccccces 17,740,714 . 21,485,374 


The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the 
total values of the exports of domestic provisions, tallow and 
dairy products during the month of March, 1881, were 
$ 14,325,839, and during March, 1880, $12,530,260. 

In round numbers, the importation of gold from Europe 
during the first four months of 1881 amounted to $25,000,000 
against none during the corresponding four months of 1880. 
This import of gold is much less than the excess of our 
exports of merchandise over imports of merchandise. 





THE BI-METALLIC RATIO OF 153. 


Hon. A. J. Warner, in a communication to the press, 
maintains (1) that if the Paris Conference agrees upon 
any ratio between gold and silver, it will be the ratio of 
fifteen and one-half to one; (2) that the United States 
ought to agree to that ratio if Europe proposes it; and 
(3) that the most expedient way to establish that ratio 
in our coinage is to reduce the silver in the silver dollar 
three per cent., rather than to increase the gold in the 
gold dollar by that percentage. On these points General 
Warner says: 

But when European governments propose, for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves, to ask us to unite on fifteen and one-half, on what 
grounds can the United States object? No good reason, it seems 
to me, can possibly be given for objecting to fifteen and one-half. 
It may be urged that the silver dollar has never been changed, and 
that it ought to be kept at its original standard weight. But the 
weight of the dollar has been changed, although not the weight of 
pure silver it contains. But if this were really an objection, the 
weight of the gold dollar could be increased, but for various 
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reasons that would not likely be done. The objection . . . is 
that which led the Greenback members of Congress to object to 
the Conference itself. That is, if the silver dollar were reduced in 
weight to 399.9 grains, so as to make it conform to the new ratio, 
it would not be a tender in payment of the public debt, which is 
payable in coin of the standard value of 1870. But granting that 
that would be true, the new dollar of 399.9 grains would exchange 
for a gold dollar that would pay all debts; so that, as a practical 
fact, a 399.9 silver dollar would be received just as readily as the 
golc dollar of 25.8 grains in all transactions. For with all the gov- 
ernments, and at all the mints of Europe, under the concensus we 
are supposing then to exist, the silver bullion in the dollar of 
399.9 grains will have the same value that 25.8 grains of gold will 
have, so that the objection on the ground stated I think entirely 
fails on full examination. : , , , 

What will happen if the ratio of fifteen and one-half is adopted? 
European coins will remain as they are. The condition that existed 
prior to 1873, will be reéstablished, for it was the ratio of fifteen 
and one-half and not of sixteen that then in fact everywhere 
obtained. In the report of the Silver Commission of 1876, which 
exerted so strong an influence in turning the scale in this country 
in favor of the use of both metals, Senator Jones recommended, 
and strongly supported, the fifteen and one-half ratio. This ratio 
would be broad equity everywhere. What would be done in the 
United States? Either the gold dollar would be increased to 26.6 
grains, in which case the Government would lose a little over three 
per cent., or the silver dollar would be reduced to 399.9 grains. It 
would evidently be our interest to change the silver dollar. There 
are now but about 80,000,000 of silver dollars coined on the ratio of 
sixteen to one. The recoinage can be made, where the metal is 
already at the standard value, for about one-fifth of one per cent. 
which would leave a clear profit of nearly three per cent. to the Gov- 
ernment or the holder. This would leave our gold coins as they are. 
The present silver dollar, after the adoption, internationally, of the 
fifteen and one-half ratio, will be at a premium over gold of three 
per cent., and the new dollar of 399.9 will be at par with the 
present gold dollar of 25.8 grains. 


The cost of recoining either our gold or silver dollars is 
a comparatively unimportant consideration, in determining 
which class of dollars shall be recoined, in the event of the 
adoption by this country of the ratio of fifteen and one-half 
to one. But we think General Warner is mistaken in stating 
the cost of recoining silver dollars so low as one-fifth of one 
per cent. That was the charge fixed by the coinage Act of 
1873, for the conversion of standard gold bullion into coin, 
and it was so fixed upon an estimate that that was the 
actual cost. Tables appended to the Mint report for the 
year ending June 30, 1873, show that the actual cost was 
greater, but in those tables there is included the loss by the 
abrasion of old coins brought in to be reminted. The loss 
by abrasion ought not to be included. It is a loss which 
must be borne in any event, either by the Government or 
by the people. 

In respect to silver, the coinage Act of 1873 (section 25) 
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prescribed that the charge for coining trade dollars should 
be fixed from time to time by the mint authorities, “so as 
to equal, but not exceed, in their judgment, the actual 
average cost to each mint and assay office of the material, 
labor, wastage and use of machinery employed.” They did, 
in fact, under this section, fix the cost at one and one- 
quarter per cent. at the Philadelphia mint, and one and one- 
half per cent. at the San Francisco mint. This included the 
expense of “melting and refining when bullion is below 
standard,” etc., etc. 

In 1876, the late Mr. Allard, then executing, under a con- 
tract, the coinage of the Belgian Government, proposed to 
the Government of the United States to coin our silver 
dollars at a charge of three-fourths of one per cent. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 


The Paris correspondent (March 24) of the London 
Economist says: ‘The bullion houses are purchasing Napo- 
leons at one per 1,000 premium all round, and two per 1,000 
for heavy pieces.”’ 

This is a very trifling premium for full-weight gold pieces, 
and is less than was paid in Paris last fall. The actual 
retail gold currency of England consists of light sovereigns, 
said to be worth on an average only ninety-seven per cent. 
of the full-weight coin. 

A telegram from Paris, early in April, stated that the Bank 
of France was paying on demands for coin one-fourth in 
silver, and three-fourths in gold. The story is an improba- 
ble one, and there is no sufficient authority for believing it. 
The Paris correspondence of the London Zconomist, of April 
2, says that the Bank is “chary of its gold,’ but that is 
vague and general language which may mean something or 
nothing. The only specific fact given in that correspondence 
is, that the Bank is not paying out heavy Napoleons suitable 
for export. But that is no new fact, inasmuch as the Bank 
exacted a small premium for that class of gold coins last 
fall. It has not been losing gold during the past four months, 
and there seems to be no reason why it should adopt any 
new policy in respect to its payments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s budget statement, submitted to the British 
House of Commons early in April, figures out a surplus of 
$ 4,665,00d for the fiscal year ending on the 31st of March 
last. He estimates that if taxes remained without altcration, 
there would be a surplus of about $6,500,000 for the current 
fiscal year, but he proposes to reduce this to $1,475,000. 
The reduction is to be made principally by taking off the 
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penny in the pound added to the income tax in June last, 
but partly by successive lowerings and eventual total repeal 
of the tax of eighteen pence per ounce upon silver plate. On 
the basis of this pitiful surplus of $1,475,000 per annum, 
he proposes to reduce the National debt in a few years 
by the great sum of §$ 300,000,000, by the strange process 
of converting short annuities into long ones, which is mani- 
festly a method of perpetuating debts instead of paying 
them. This whole budget of Mr. Gladstone is a piece of 
transparent charlatanism, but not one whit more discredita- 
ble to him than to the House of Commons which received it 
with cheers. The (so called) financiers of Europe will find, 
when they have reached the point of repudiation, towards 
which they are steadily tending, that General Washington 
was right in saying that public debts cannot be paid without 
revenue, that taxes are necessary in order to obtain revenue, 
and that taxes cannot be expected to be convenient and 
agreeable. The cheers of the British House of Commons 
would probably have been even more enthusiastic and 
deafening, if Mr. Gladstone, instead of proposing to reduce 
the income tax one penny in the pound, had proposed to 
abrogate it altogether. 

Of the depression in the cotton goods trade of England, the 
British AZercantile Gazette, of April 1, says: ‘No small part 
of our commercial retrogression is due to the infatuated 
greed of the trading world, who, for the sake of a small 
extra profit, have sold such trash to the Orientals as to 
sicken those staunchest of customers. To re-establish our 
commercial supremacy we require drastic changes in our 
trading organization, and it is too probable that the bitter 
experience of long-continued unprosperity will prove the only 
potential cure.” 

The London Mercantile Gazette maintains that a British 
National security, if payable at a fixed date, not too remote, 
could be negotiated at even a better rate than three per 
cent. It says: 

“Tt is quite certain this country could float a three-per- 
cent. bond emission, terminable in from five to twenty years; 
more than likely it might fetch a slight premium.” 

It speaks of the perpetual consol as an “ antiquated system 
of finance,” and prefers the American plan of short bonds. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine, for March, says: 

“There has been a temporary period of dullness in the 
stock markets, both as regards prices and in the amount of 
speculation going forward; and as, at the same time, both 
the Continental and the United States Stock Exchanges have 
shown continued buoyancy, many stocks which we had pre- 
viously been importing largely have now returned to the 
markets from whence they came. This is one reason why 
money is more plentiful.” 
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AMERICAN BANKING IDEAS IN ENGLAND. 


We cut from the Sritish Mercantile Gazette, of March 4, 
the following account of a bill introduced into the British 
Parliament in respect to the bank-note circulation in the 
United Kingdom : 


Mr. Anderson, M.P., has introduced into the House of Commons 
a bill which threatens the destruction of the monopoly which cer- 
tain banks at present possess of issuing notes. The bill would 
authorize the Treasury, on receiving an application from a_ bank, 
“on full consideration of the whole circumstances,” to grant the 
privilege of issue for such an amount as may be deemed expedient, 
with the limitation that it may not exceed half the paid-up capital 
of the bank, or £ 400,000. Another limitation is, that when the 
aggregate of the new issue-privileges reaches £ 70,000,000 the sanc- 
tion of Parliament is necessary for subsequent grants. On obtaining 
the privilege a bank is required to deposit with an officer, to be 
called the “‘ Treasurer to the Banks of Issue,” government securities 
sufficient to cover such amount of issue as is meant to be put into 
circulation. But the Treasurer, in paying over to the bank the 
dividends on these securities, is directed to retain on behalf of the 
National revenue, two per cent. on the note issue. With regard to 
existing banks that have an unsecured note issue, the bill contains 
a provision for their notes being secured by the deposit of govern- 
ment securities, the deposit being made in installments of one-fifth 
annually. For the next ten years it is proposed that the dividends 
on these securities shall be paid over to the banks in full, and 
that for the subsequent ten years one per cent. on the note issue 
shall be retained by the Treasurer, and thereafter two per cent. 
Power is also given to banks which now have an issue of notes 
on the basis of keeping a corresponding amount of gold to 
exchange this issue for one secured by government securities, two 
per cent. being also the hire fixed in this case. Though £ 200,000 
is the limit of the amount allowed by the bill for each of these 
banks in excess of its authorized unsecured note issue, the old and 
the new issues together are not to exceed half the paid-up capital. 
The notes which it is proposed to allow the-banks to issue are for 
£1, as well as for £ 5, £10, £20, and £100. With a view to pre- 
venting the privileges of the Bank of England from interfering 
with the working of the measure, the Treasury is empowered to 
direct the statutory notice to be given that at the end of twelve 
months the arrangement under its charter will cease; and if a modi- 
fied arrangement cannot meantime be made, the Treasury is directed 
to borrow and add to the National debt the sum necessary to pay 
on the debt to the bank, which amounts to about £ 11,000,000. 


As will be seen, Mr. Anderson’s bill adopts fully the 
leading principle of the American National banking law, 
which is that of basing the bank-note currency upon Gov- 
ernment bonds, to be held by the Treasury Department. 
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His bill proposes a heavier tax on this currency than is 
imposed in this country, two per cent. instead of one per 
cent., but that is more than offset by the fact that his bill 
imposes no tax on either the capital or deposits of banks. 

As to existing banks (including the Bank of England), 
Mr. Anderson’s bill proposes to bring them all at last under 
the new vegzme, including the two-per-cent. tax on _ circula- 
tion, but to do this very gradually and with as little disturb- 
ance of present interests as possible. In respect to the 
unsecured circulation which they now enjoy, they are to be 
allowed five years to put up Government bonds, in equal 
annual installments. They are to be exempted altogether 
from the circulation tax for a term of ten years, and to pay 
only half of the tax for the next ten years. As to that part 
of their present circulation which is based upon gold, dollar 
for dollar, they are at once to substitute Government bonds 
for such gold. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Anderson’s bill authorizes the 
issue of £1 notes. This proposition was made a year ago 
by Robert Giffin, and is based upon the same views of the 
scarcity of gold which have recently induced the French 
Government to require the Bank of France to increase its 
issue of notes for 100 francs, and to resume the issue of 
notes for fifty francs. 

The English are proverbially slow to adopt new things, 
and it may be some time before any of the changes pro- 
posed by Mr. Anderson are agreed to, and they are never 
likely to be agreed to without many modifications not now 
possible to be foreseen. But we have been rather surprised 
at the degree of favor which they seem to have met already. 

The London Zconomist, of February 26, in a notice of the 
bill, observed : 


It will be time enough to discuss them if the proposals of the 
bill ever come to be seriously considered, but in the meantime this 
attempt at legislation may be noted as a sign that the existing note- 
issuing arrangements, and more particularly those of the Scotch 
banks, are not regarded with favor, and that some comprehensive 
scheme of reform is needed. 


In the same number of the Zconomist, we find expressions 
even more decided, in the following notice of a pamphlet 
letter of John Leng, upon Scotch Banking Reform : 


Mr. Leng supports his arguments by an outline of the system of 
National banks in the United States, which he recommends as a 
model to be followed in this country. We have often had occasion 
to notice the advantages which the United “States have reaped from 
this system of banking. It has made the note issue of those banks 
secure, and greatly facilitated the reduction of the United States 
public debt. A modification of the National-bank system might 
well be advantageously employed here, and we are very glad to see 
that Mr. Leng has called attention to it in Scotland. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


In the London Sanker’s Magazine for March, there is an 
estimate of British investments in home and foreign securi- 
ties. The aggregate is given at 3,465 millions sterling, or 
about 17,000 million dollars, bearing an annual interest of 
157 millions sterling, or about 775 million dollars. M. 
Dechend, the President of the German Imperial Bank, said 
that although he was accustomed to large figures, it ‘*made 
his head swim” to state the losses on the sales of German 
silver. What he would say to the figures of the securities in 
the pockets of the English does not appear. 

The items of British foreign investments, as given in the 
Banker's Magazine, are the following: 


Principa:. Interest. 
Millions J/tllions 
sterling. sterling. 
India Government and railway stocks............ 180 < 8.1 
Colonial debentures (government, city, etc.)...... 135 ~ 6.8 
POUGIER SOVETMEROME SHOCKER ca. occceccccccccoscces 750 o 28 
Colonial and foreign railway securities.......... 200 - 10 
Colonial and foreign bank shares................ 25 - 2.5 
1,290 és 55-4 


There is in the estimate of our London contemporary and 
namesake, one figure of 400 millions sterling, under the head 
of “other securities of all kinds held by British investors,” 
which is described as including the following items: “ Canals, 
shipping and docks, foreign city loans, land, financial, iron 
and coal mining, and the host of manufacturing and indus- 
trial companies which are now domiciled in every part of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Great Britain is known to have more or less invested in 
mining, land and mortgage-loan companies in its colonies, 
and in foreign countries. It has some investments of that 
kind in the United States. Some portion of the 400 millions 
sterling of ‘‘other securities,’ consists of investments outside 
of the United Kingdom. 

In respect to investments in “ Foreign government stocks,”’ 
our London contemporary observes: “The foreign govern- 
ment stocks, quoted in the official list of the stock exchange, 
amount to £ 2,500,000 nominal, of which it is estimated we 
actually hold less than one-third.”’ 

The foregoing estimates are materially higher than those 
given by Ernest Seyd, in a paper read, in April, 1878, before 
the British Society of Arts, and the material points of which 
were noticed in the July (1878) number of this Magazine. 
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Seyd then estimated that the wealth of British subjects in 
foreign debts and property, was 1,100 millions sterling in 
1872-3, and that it was reduced 105 millions sterling during 
the three years 1875-6-7. It has certainly been reduced as 
much since. Seyd included seventy-five millions as the esti- 
mated value of shipping, and eighty-five millioms as the esti- 
mated value of “goods afloat and abroad.” In his estimates 
of foreign government stocks, he put them down as the Lon- 
don Banker's Magazine does, at their nominal par value. His 
whole estimate of foreign government stock, and colonial 
government stock, lumped together, was 650 millions sterling. 
He arrived at the last figure in the following manner: 

Reckoning the total government debts of the world at 
4,500 millions sterling, he assumed that 1,830 millions, being 
those of England, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, were substantially all held in the countries owing 
them. That left of other debts 2,708 millions, divided as 
follows, viz.: United States, 450 millions; Russia, 375 mil- 
lions; Austro-Hungary, 346 millions; Italy, 251 millions; 
Spain, 269 millions; Turkey, 215 millions; India, 136 mil- 
lions ; Egypt, ninety-five millions ; Mexico, seventy-nine mil- 
lions; Brazil, sixty-eight millions; Portugal, sixty-six mil- 
lions ; British Colonies, sixty-three millions ; South American 
and other small States, 295 millions. Of these 2,708 mil- 
lions he estimated that 1,600 millions were held outside of 
the States owing them, the ownership of the 1,600 millions 
being divided as follows, viz.: Great Britain, 650 millions ; 
France, 450 millions; Germany, 400 millions: Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, etc., 1oo millions. 

On any estimate, the extent to which Great Britain is the 
creditor of the rest of the world, is enormous, and it is not 
wonderful that British bankers are so sensitively alive to the 
importance of maintaining the value of the money in which 
these debts must be paid. To that. end they have frequently 
been able, from the fact that certain loans could not be 
negotiated anywhere except in England, or could be negoti- 
ated there on better terms than anywhere else, to prescribe 
that they should be paid in sterling money. That has been 
true of the loans of the British colcnies, of many of the 
loans of India, and of the external loans of Russia, Brazil, 
and many other countries. In respect to our own _ loans, 
under the funding Act of July 14, 1870, it was proposed by 
Mr. Sherman, in the United States Senate, when that Act 
was on its passage, that they should be payable in sterling, 
if takers preferred, but the proposition was decisively voted 
down, after a vigorous speech against it by the late Senator 


Sumner. 
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PROGRESS OF BANKING LAW. 


An article under this title in the March number gave an 
epitome of the recently reported decisions of general interest 
and importance relating to the peculiar dealings and _liabili- 
ties of National banks. This paper will review what has 
been decided upon some topics affecting State and National 
banks alike. 


RELATION BETWEEN BANK AND DEPOSITOR. 


This has been a subject of explanation in several cases 
just published. The ordinary rule is familiar, viz.: that the 
money Geposited becomes the property of the bank, and the 
bank is simply a debtor. The recent cases have arisen upon 
attempts to establish exceptional title to a deposit on 
account of special circumstances. In Illinois, a Court which, 
as Courts often do, had money coming under its control 
belonging to suitors, made an order designating the State 
Savings Institution of Chicago to be the depositary of all 
such moneys. The clerk of Court deposited them, from time 
to time; and when, at length, the Savings bank failed, the 
balance of Court moneys to the credit of the clerk was 
upwards of $2,500. The question then arose whether this 
money was not a trust fund such as ought to be repaid in 
full. The decision was that there is no difference between 
Court moneys deposited in banks to the credit of a clerk, 
and ordinary deposits; the aggregate of the funds must be 
divided proportionately among the general creditors; and a 
clerk of Court, although representing suitors who have been 
compelled to entrust their moneys to judicial keeping, must 
accept the same share as other depositors.* 

In a Missouri case, the facts were that, years ago, the 
Bank of the State was made depositary of the funds of the 
City of St. Louis; and gave a bond for safe-keeping and 
accounting of all such deposits. The city moneys were kept 
in three accounts; a ‘general current account,” against 
which the city treasurer was accustomed to draw checks for 
ordinary local disbursements, a ‘“‘coupon account, gold,” 
and a “bond and coupon account, currency.” The necessity 
for the two latter accounts arose from the fact that bonds 
and coupons of the city were made payable in New York 
City, and a special provision of money there, for payment of 
them, was requisite. The practice was for the city treasurer 
of St. Louis, upon instruction from the city comptroller, to 
draw a check uron the Bank of the State, for the amount 


* Otis v. Gross, 11 Reporter, 293 
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needed in New York to meet maturing bonds or coupons, 
and to indorse this check and deliver it to the Bank of 
the State, accompanied with written instructions that the 
bank should remit the amount to the Bank of the Republic, 
in New York City, to pay the demands falling due there. 
And thereupon the State bank would put the Bank of the 
Republic in funds, and the Bank of the Republic would pay 
the demands, as presented, and transmit them to the Bank 
of the State. At length the Bank of the State failed ; hav- 
ing, at the time, to its credit in the Bank of the Republic, 
nearly $9,000 in gold, and nearly $30,000 in currency, being 
moneys received from the city, and which had been remitted 
from the special accounts above mentioned, to enable the 
Bank of the Republic to pay New York obligations of the 
city. The receiver claimed these balances from the Bank 
of the Republic, for he said that all the moneys deposited 
by the city in the Bank of the State became the property 
of the bank, and that, wherever they might be in keeping, 
they were assets for the benefit of creditors at large; while 
the city could only claim, like an ordinary depositor, to 
share with other creditors of the same grade. The city 
claimed the balances in full; urging that they were shown 
by the special account, the distinct pass-books kept, the fact 
of their having been remitted to New York for a specific 
purpose, and some other circumstances which cannot well be 
stated in detail, to have been in -the nature of special 
deposits, which never became the property or a part of the 
general fund of the Bank of the State. The United States 
Circuit judge sustained the claim of the city. He considered 
that the deposits entered in the “general current account” 
were, probably, the property of the bank, and must go to 
the receiver. But special circumstances may show that the 
relation between a bank and a depositor is not that of 
debtor and creditor merely. And the opening of tiie special 
accounts and pass-books, and the forwarding the money to 
New York under careful instructions appropriating it to par- 
ticular demands, were, he thought, such special circumstances, 
and were sufficient to show that the relation of the city to 
the State bank was that of principal and agent, and the 
money covered by the special accounts was a trust fund. 
And he puts this question: Suppose it had been the Bank 
of the Republic which failed ; would the loss have fallen on 
the city, or on.the Bank of the State? Clearly, if the Bank 
of the State had faithfully obeyed instructions in making the 
remittance, it would not be responsible for loss through 
failure of the Bank of the Republic; but the loss would fall 
upon the city. If so, the New York deposits must be deemed 
the property of the city, and must be paid over to it intact, 
on failure of the Bank of the State.* , 


* St. Louis v. Sohnson, 5 Dill. 241. 
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CHECKS AND THE PASS-BOOK, 


These have given rise to several noteworthy cases. Courts 
have long disagreed whether the holder of a check may sue 
the bank upon it. One view is tnat the bank owes no duty 
to the payee or holder of a check; only the depositor can 
complain if his request to pay out his money is not honored ; 
unless, indeed, the bank has accepted or certified the check. 
The other view has been that it is more convenient, and is 
consonant with the development of banking business, to 
allow a holder to enforce his right directly, instead of send- 
ing him back to the drawer again: In Missouri a decision 
has been rendered sustaining such suits. The Court says 
that the other rule has become old-fashioned, and ignores 
the peculiarities of bankers’ checks, and the understanding 
between banker and depositor. That understanding is that 
the bank engages to pay out the money to the holders of 
the depositor’s checks. As soon as, by presentment of a 
check, a holder comes distinctly forward, the obligation of 
the bank becomes complete toward him, and no _ good 
reason forbids allowing him to bring suit to enforce it.* 

The effect of paying forged checks coupled with balancing 
and returning the customer’s pass-book, has been discussed 
in a careful and elaborate decision in Maryland.t The 
opinion declares the principle to be that, as money deposited 
becomes the property of the bank, the bank being under an 
implied engagement as debtor to honor checks, therefore, 
when the bank pays money on a forged check, no matter 
under what circumstances of caution, or however led to 
believe it genuine, it must bear the loss, provided the depos- 
itor is not in fault ; for the money paid out was its own, not 
that of the depositor. The fact that a bank has parted with 
its own money, in mistaken reliance on a check forged in the 
name of a depositor, unaccompanied by any act tending to 
mislead it, gives it no claim whatever for a credit in its 
account with the depositor. If, thereupon, the depositor’s 
account is balanced, and the book and canceled checks 
(including the forged one) are returned to him, the pre- 
sumption arises—after lapse of reasonable time for examina- 
tion by him—that all is correct. But this is founded only 
on the probability that such examination could and should 
have been made. It may be rebutted by showing that in 
point of fact, and with good excuse, the account has not 
been examined ; the party has not, in fact, ratified the pay- 
ment of the forged check. The circumstances of the case, 
which was a suit by a bank to recover an over-draft, were 
that the confidential clerk and book-keeper of the depositors 


* Senter v. Continental Bank, 7 Mo App. 522. 
+ Hardy v. Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md. 562. The reader will remember a similar New York 
decision, recounted ante p. 497; and the suggestion made in connection with it, that such 
decisions may render it prudent for bankers to ask to be informed as to a customer’s usual 
time and manner of revising his bank account, or perhaps to make stipulation with him for a 
prompt, personal examination of the checks they return to him as paid, 
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procured blank checks from their check-book, filled them up 
and forged the signature of the firm, obtained the money, 
and, thereafter, managed the balancing of the bank account, 
on two or three successive occasions, so adroitly as to pre- 
vent the depositors from becoming aware that forged checks 
had been paid. On behalf of the bank it was argued that 
the depositors were bound by what was done by the clerk 
and book-keeper for he was their agent ; but the Court said 
that his powers as agent could not be deemed to extend 
either to forging checks, or to binding his principals by an 
admission or ratificatior of checks which he had forged. 
And upon the whole case the decision was that the periodic 
return of the bank-book and checks had not rendered the 
payments obligatory upon the depositors. 

A somewhat similar instance, in which a fraud perpetrated 
by a confidential friend of the depositor was held to have 
been ratified by the latter, is reported from Illinois.* A 
young Englishman, sojourning in Chicago, received from 
England a remittance (it was his share of his deceased 
father’s estate ), and was induced to intrust it to an acquaint- 
ance in Chicago, a man of good income and business stand- 
ing, for the purpose of depositing it in bank. The Chicago 
man made the deposit, but took the certificate in his own 
name. The bank, however, knew that the money belonged 
to the Englishman. He then indorsed the certificate of 
deposit, and delivered it to the Englishman, who placed it 
among his own papers. So far, all was substantially correct, 
though not quite formal. But, some time afterward the 
Chicagoan, during the absence of the Englishman, obtained 
possession of the certificate of deposit, canceled his indorse- 
ment upon it, presented it at the bank and received the 
money. The Englishman then brought suit to recover the 
amount from the bank notwithstanding this payment. But 
the Court decided against him. By entrusting the money to 
his friend to make the deposit, he, in effect, authorized the 
bank to issue the certificate in the friend’s name. If dissatis- 
fied with a certificate in this form, he should have made 
objection promptly; his failure to object was a ratification. 
And the bank was justified in subsequently paying the 
money, on receiving the certificate back from the payee in 
person with his indorsement erased ; it is regular and proper 
for a payee, who has indorsed a negotiable instrument, but 
has not parted with it, or has afterward reacquired it, to 
cancel his indorsement, and hold it as his own. The fact 
that the bank knew at the outset fhat the money belonged 
to the Englishman did not render the payment improper ; 
for there might easily have been subsequent transactions, 
transferring the property in it to the other. 

* Bank of Montreal v. Dewar, 6 Bradw. (Ill.) 294. 
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COLLECTING AGENCIES. 


The tendency of opinion in the Courts seems to be in favor 
of somewhat relieving the liability of a bank employed to col- 
lect commercial paper at a distance for the neglect, or insolv- 
ency, etc., of its sub-agents. Such, at least, is the effect of a 
Tennessee decision, rendered in 1874, but only lately reported.* 
Formerly there was strong authority for the position that a 
bank, upon receiving for collection a negotiable instrument, 
maturing at a distant place, assumes responsibility for any 
neglect of duty occurring in the course of collection, whether 
on the part of its own officers at the place where it receives 
the paper and makes the engagement to collect it, or by the 
bank at the place of payment employed to make the collec- 
tion, or even by a clerk, notary, attorney, etc., employed by 
the latter bank. The Courts of England, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and South Carolina, are stated ¢ to have (in former 
years at least) favored this view. A contrary opinion has 
been that the bank undertaking the collection is responsible 
for its own negligence only ; any claim against the correspond- 
ent bank employed at the place where the demand matures 
to make the collection should be made by the owner of the 
demand against that bank directly. This view has been 
attributed [ to the Courts of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Missis- 
sippi and Maryland. The latter view has now been espoused 
by the Supreme Court of Tennessee. The story of the case 
was that the Bank of Louisville transmitted a bill of 
exchange for about $1,000 to the First National Bank in 
Knoxville, where the bill was payable, for collection. The 
cashier of the Knoxville bank delivered the bill to the notary 
generally employed by the bank, who was in good repute 
in his business, for presentment. etc. The bill was presented, 
but dishonored; the notary, however, through carelessness, 
failed to give notices to the indorsers and drawers, and thus 
the recourse to them was lost. Now the Bank of Louisville 
had itself received the bill for collection from the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank, of New York, and, believing that it 
was responsible to that bank for the faithful performance of 
duty by all the persons employed in making the collection, 
throughout the entire chain, it paid the amount to the bank 
in New York, and then brought suit to recover reimburse- 
ment from the Bank of Knoxville. According to the English 
and New York rule above mentioned, this course was correct. 
But the Tennessee Court preferred the rule of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The Judges said that the reasonable and 
just construction of the undertaking of a bank in which’a 
bill is deposited for collection, payable at a distant place, is 
that such bank will act in good faith in the selection of a 


* Bank of Louisville v. Bank of Knoxville, 8 Baxt. ( Tenn.) 102. 
+See an article by C. G. Tiedeman, 12 Cent. b34 49. 
{See Mr. Tiedeman’s article, susra; also Judge Deaderick’s opinion, 8 Baxt. ( Tenn.) 105. 
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Suitable agent at the place of payment. It must always be 
manifest from the nature of the transaction that a sub-agent 
must be employed; the owner of the bill necessarily under- 
stands and consents to this. Should the collecting bank 
employ a corresponding bank or other agent known to be 
unworthy of confidence, this would be a breach of duty 
which would render it liable for such agent’s default. But 
if it selects suitable and reputable agents to make the collec- 
tion, using, in this behalf, its best means and judgment, its 
whole duty is discharged. In short, where a bill is trans- 
mitied through several agent-banks, and is at last entrusted 
to a notary, each party in the chain is liable to the owner 
of the bill for personal neglect or default, and is not liable 
to its predecessor in the chain of agencies; nor is it liable 
for fault or neglect of the ultimate agent. 

Three recent cases are noticed, in which the controversy 
arose out of the insolvency of the correspondent bank occur- 
ring while the collection was pending, and unsettled. In 
one * the correspondent bank accepted from the drawee of 
the bill transmitted to it for collection, his check on a 
third bank for the amount, and surrendered the bill. It 
presented this check, and obtained certification; and also 
gave credit to the employing bank for the amount. But 
before collecting the certified check, or making any remit- 
tance, it suspended. The certified check was collected by a 
receiver. The Court said that the correspondent bank was 
a general debtor to the employing bank, and the proceeds 
of the certified check were assets in the receiver’s hands 
toward payment of debts. In another caset the State 
treasurer of New Jersey, who kept an account in the Tren- 
ton Bank, and also had a balance on deposit in the State 
Bank at New Brunswick, heard that the latter bank was 
embarrassed; he therefore drew a check upon it for his 
balance, which he deposited in the Trenton Bank for col- 
lection. That bank, having no knowledge of the difficulties 
of the State Bank, gave the treasurer credit for the 
amount of his draft, and sent it forward. And the State 
Bank charged it to the treasurer, thus closing his account 
on its books, and gave the Trenton Bank credit. But, before 
any money passed, the State Bank went into insolvency. 
The Court said that notwithstanding the credits given in 
account, the Trenton Bank was not chargeable with the loss. 
In the third case {—which perhaps indicates that New York 
does not adhere now as strictly as formerly to the rule that 
the bank first employed to collect tS liable for defaults of 
if parties in the chain of collection—a Brooklyn merchant 
deposited in his bank there, for collection, a note drawn pay- 
able at the Bank of Lowville; the maker being a depositor 


* Levi v. National Bank of Missouri, 5 ‘Dill. 104. 
+ Freeholders of Middlesex v. State Bank at New Brunswick, 32 N. J. Eq. 467. 
t Indig v. National City Bank of Brooklyn, 80 N. Y. 100. 
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in the latter bank. The Brooklyn bank sent the note by 
mail, not to a correspondent or collecting agent at Lowville, 
but directly to the Bank of Lowville. That bank immedi- 
ately sent its draft on New York, for the amount of the 
note, to the Brooklyn bank, in payment; but, on the same 
day suspended payment. In consequence: of its failure, the 
draft on New York was not paid. The owner of the note 
then sued the Brooklyn bank, claiming that it had lost the 
money by accepting the draft instead of exacting cash. But 
the Court of Appeals decided against him; partly on the 
ground that as only the maker of the note was concerned— 
there were no indorsers to be discharged—no harm had been 
done, for accepting the draft had not impaired the right of 
the owner of the note to collect it from the maker; and 
partly because it was not improper to present the note by 
mail to the Bank of Lowville for payment, or to receive .a 
draft.on New York, as the usual means of remitting the 
money. 





HOW PUBLIC DEBTS ARE SOMETIMES CREATED. 


An interview with Gov. Ordway, of Dakota, published in 
the New York Tribune, of March 21, gives some new infor- 
mation in relation to an old subject. 

He began by saying that the Territorial Legislature of 
1879, authorized the funding zz ten per cent. bonds of $375,000 
of the certificates and warrants of Lawrence County, in the 
Black Hills region. Of the certificates and warrants thus 
funded, he says that they “had been issued by the County 
Commissioners in the most reckless manner, in many instances 
giving at the rate of $4 for $1 of value received.” 

He then proceeded to say: 


With this experience before me, I determined to make a stand 
against any such legislation during my term of office, and to require 
that all measures for incurring county debts should be submitted to 
the people before becoming laws, and that in any event bonds should 
not be issued exceeding five per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
county property for public buildings, and two and a-half per cent. 
for bridges, etc. 

About thirty of the thirty-six members of the Legislature were 
interested in the location of county sites, in some instances in 
remote corners of the various counties, and in issuing bonds for 
building county buildings, normal schools and agricultural colleges, 
thus giving more than two-thirds of both branches a direct interest 
in overriding my restrictive policy in regard to county indebtedness. 
During the first half of the session I vetoed a large number of bills 
for the erection of public buildings, and for other local improve- 
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ments, because they did-not contain any provision for allowing the 
people to vote upon them. Many of these bills, however, were passed 
Over my veto. 

Subsequently the people began to send in their protests against 
the course of the Legislature and sustaining the position I had taken, 
and during the last half of the session a different state of affairs 
prevailed. 


The first settlers in Dakota, as in all our Western, South- 
western and Northwestern regions were enterprising and 
hopeful men, who had gone to a new home for the sake of 
making sudden fortunes, and were ready to utilize anv 
resource for that purpose. The resource which is everywhere 
readiest at hand, is public credit, which is a contrivance for 
getting hold of money, to be paid, if it is ever paid at all, 
by other people—that is to say, by posterity. In Mississippi 
and Arkansas, the first comers founded State banks, where 
they could borrow money on their individual due bills, and 
got money into these banks by issuing to them as many 
State bonds as could be gotten rid of, at any discount short 
of giving them away. In other places the form in which the 
public credit has been made available to the personal uses 
of the lucky pioneers has been varied to suit the circum- 
stances. 

In the case of Florida, while it was in the territorial form, 
it was plastered all over with debts, many of them being 
the debts of the territorial government itself. Before a joint 
commission, instituted some years ago, to adjust the claims 
of British subjects upon this country, and of American citi- 
zens upon Great Britain, it was contended in behalf of the 
British holders of some Florida territorial bonds, that the 
United States Government was responsible for them, inasmuch 
as the territorial administration was a mere creature of the 
National authority. That contention was not sustained as a 
matter of law, but there was some color of equity in it. 

The United States ought not to permit territorial govern- 
ments, or counties, or municipal authorities created by such 
governments to incur debts, which, in the end, must either 
be repudiated or paid by people who had no hand in creating 
them, and who never receive any benefit from them. 

It was intended that our Western country should be kept 
free and open for the occupation of those who might see fit, 
from time to time, to strike out into the ‘wilderness. But as 
things have actually been managed, it has not been possible 
for anybody, except for a few first comers, to go into our 
new regions except under the onerous condition of coming 
under a load of debts recklessly incurred and swollen in 
magnitude by the most frightful and infamous usury. 

The device of public credit is a modern invention. With- 
out doubt, it is useful within very narrow limits; but upon 
the whole, it has done vastly more harm than good. 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY IS CONTROLLED BY ITS 
QUANTITY. 


It must be as true in respect to money as to everything 
else, that its value in exchange depends upon the proportion 
between the supply of it and the demand for it. There is 
nothing in the nature of money which takes it out of the 
operation of the rule that price depends upon the relative 
numbers and eagerness of buyers and sellers. Value as a 
term used in respect to money, is the same thing as price 
as a term used in respect to commodities, and the same 
“chaffering in the market” of vendors and purchasers deter- 
mines the value of money, which determines the prices of 
everything else. 

That the supply of money, and that only, determines its 
value, when the uses for it are the same, or in other words, 
when the demand for it is the same, has been recognized 
in all ages by the general judgment of mankind and by 
substantially all accepted authorities on the subject. 

In respect to metallic money, it has never been doubted 
that the falling prices in Europe, or what is the same thing, 
the rising value of money during the Middle Ages, should 
be attributed to the gradual using up of the large stocks of 
gold and silver, which had been accumulated in the Roman 
Empire, nor has it ever been doubted that the great rise in 
prices which followed the discovery of America was caused 
by the working of the gold and silver mines of the New 
World. In our own immediate times nobody ever thought 
of ascribing the rise of metallic prices which followed the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia, and continued 
for about sixteen years, to any other cause than a resulting 
increase of the volume of metallic money which was tempo- 
rarily out of proportion to the increase of the demand for 
such money. Nor has anybody doubted that among the 
causes of the subsequent, and still continuing, depression of 
metallic prices in the commercial world, have been the two 
facts: (1) that the aggregate production of the precious 
metals has been stationary or declining during the last 
twelve or fifteen years, while the population and exchanges 
of the world have been rapidly increasing; and (2) that in 
consequence of the demonetization of silver since 1871 in 
several countries, the performance of the monetary function 
has been thrown exclusively upon gold in such countries, 
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thus necessarily enhancing its value and reducing gold prices, 
not only in such countries, but in all countries, inasmuch as 
prices the world over in the same metal tend constantly to 
an equilibrium. 

The same principle, that, other things being equal, the 
value of money depends upon its quantity, which has been 
accepted by mankind as true in respect to metallic money, 
has been equally accepted by them in respect to paper 
money. Nobody ever attributed the continuous depreciation 
and final worthlessness of the assignats of the French Revo- 
lution, of the Continental bills of the American Revolution, 
or of the circulating paper of the Southern Confederate 
States, to anything except enormously excessive issues. In 
respect to the Russian paper rouble, which has never, during 
the one hundred years of its existence, become worthless, its 
varying degrees of depreciation have been uniformly ascribed 
to the varying amounts of it in circulation, and nobody was 
surprised to see its value falling as its volume increased 
during the recent war between Russia and Turkey. 

In respect to the greenback currency established in this 
country in 1862, all the views taken of it and all the propo- 
sitions made in respect to it, from that time to the present, 
have involved the general recognition of the principle that 
the value of any money depends, other things being equal, 
upon its quantity. ‘In the outset, it was attempted to estab- 
lish confidence in its value by Congressional pledges (some 
of which were not observed) as to the maximum issue of 
it, and in the Act passed in 1875, intended to raise it to a 
parity with coin, there was a provision for a gradual, monthly 
contraction of the volume of it. Among the persons com- 
petent to form a correct opinion upon such matters, there 
has been a universal concurrence in the view, that con- 
Spicuous among the causes which raised its value from an 
extreme point of depression during the Civil War to a 
substantial parity with silver in 1876 and 1877, and to a 
substantial parity with gold in the last half of 1878, was 
the contraction of its volume relatively to the population 
using it, and to the exchanges in which it was employed. 
This contraction was sudden and great when the National 
authority was restored in 1865 over the large section of the 
country from which the greenback had before been excluded, 
and was subsequently continuous and large from the expan- 
sion of population in all sections of the country. Alto- 
gether, the proportion of the population using the greenback 
to the volume of the greenbacks, was fully twice as great 
in 1876-7-8 as it was in 1863-4, before the collapse of the 
Southern Confederacy, and the effect of that was precisely 
the same as if the volume of the greenbacks had _ been 
reduced one-half, and if the population using it had remained 
stationary. All this was so well understood that it was 



















































insisted upon and admitted on all sides to be true, in the 
discussions immediately preceding the passage of the coin- 
resumption law of 1875, that without any contraction of the 
then volume of greenbacks, and without taking any step 
directly appreciating their value, “the country would grow 
up to them,” as the phrase was, until the point of a parity 
with coin should be reached. That this was true as a scien- 
tific proposition was not denied, but the objections to it as 
a practical proposition, which prevailed with the public, were, 
that the time required before “the country would grow up” 
to the greenbacks was too long, and furthermore, and this was 
the most decisive objection, that the steadiness of Congress 
in keeping the volume of the greenbacks within their then 
maximum limit during the period necessary for the operation 
could not be relied upon. In short, all intelligent discussion 
of the question of the greenbacks since 1862, has involved 
admissions that their value depends upon the proportion 
between their quantity on one side and the population by 
whom, and the exchanges in which, they are employed, on 
the other side. And to-day, it is among the objections to 
them, and an objection which is by no means the ieast 
vehemently urged, that so long as they are in existence at 
all, there is a constant danger that their volume may be 
increased so as to bring on a depreciation of the currency 
and an unsound inflation of prices. 

Mr. Caihoun said, in 1837, that “a paper currency ought 
to rest on demand and supply simply, which regulate the 
value of, everything else,” and what he proposed was a Gov- 
ernment paper issue, not controlled as to its value by 
redeemability in coin, but regulated as to its supply by 
being paid out only to those who would voluntarily accept 
it in lieu of coin, and by receiving it for all taxes and dues 
to the public treasury. 

While it is true that a scientific proposition should be 
accepted only upon an intelligent appreciation of the reasons 
which support it, and never merely by faith in authorities, 
however respectable, it will still not be amiss to show that 
the common judgment of mankind—that the value of money 
is fixed by the proportion between its supply and the demand 
for it—corresponds with the opinions of those who have made 
the subject a special study, and whose capacity to arrive at 
correct results has been the most universally recognized. 

Of ancient authorities, it may suffice to quote the follow- 
ing from the Pandects of Justinian, which compresses the 
proposition into a single sentence: ‘‘This material [| the 
metal selected for money | being officially coined, circulates 
and holds its power, not so much; from its substance, as 
from its quantity.” 

John Locke, nearly two hundred years ago, said : 
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‘Gold and silver, procuring what we want or desire, only by their 
quantity, it is evident that the intrinsic value of gold and silver, is 
nothing but their quantity. : , , . 

Supposing in any island separate from the commerce of the rest 
of mankind, if gold and silver, or whatever else (so it be lasting ) 
be their money, if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can 
get no more, that will be a steady, standing measure of the value of 
all other things. ' , , . 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the 
kingdom in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and 
rising value of other things, in reference to one another; and the 
alteration of price is truly in them only. But if you increase or 
lessen the quantity of money current in traffic, in any place, then 
the alteration of value is in the money. 


Sixty years ago, Ricardo (Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation, chapter 25) said: 


While the State coins money and charges no seigniorage, money 
will be of the same value as any other piece of the same metal of 
equal weight and fineness; but if the State charges a seigniorage for 
coinage, the coined piece of money will generally exceed the value 
of the uncoined piece of metal by the whole seigniorage charged. 

While the State alone coins, there can be no limit to this charge 
for seigniorage; for, by limiting the quantity of coin, it can be 
suited to any conceivable value. 

It is on this principle that paper money circulates; the whole 
charge for paper money may be considered as seigniorage. Though 
it has no intrinsic value, yet by limiting its quantity its value in 
exchange is as great as an equal denomination of coin or of bullion 
in that coin. On the same principle too, namely, by a limitation of 
the quantity, a debased coin would circulate at the value it should 
have if it were of legal weight and fineness, not at the value of the 
quantity of metal which it actually contained. 

It is not necessary that paper money should be payable in specie 
to secure its value; it is only necessary that its quantity should be 
regulated according to the value of the metal which is declared to 
be its standard. 


A. J. Warner, in his able and exhaustive essay upon the 
Appreciation of Money, published in 1877, gives a very full col- 
lection of the opinions upon this subject of the most emi- 
nent of the more recent British writers upon political econ- 
omy, from which I will make a few selections as examples 
of the whole. 


McLeod says: 


It [inconvertible paper] becomes in all respects equivalent to a 
new standard, just as much as gold or silver, and its value will be 
affected by the same principles as these two, viz.: by the sole ques- 
tion of the quantity of it in circulation’-compared to the operations 
it represents. 


J. R. McCulloch says: 


It is plain, as well from the principles already stated, as from 
experience, that the mere limitation of the quantity of paper made 
legal tender is quite sufficient to preserve its value on a par with 
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the value of gold, or to raise it higher. ' The use of 
a circulating medium is indispensable, and its value, supposing the 
demand to be constant, is in all cases inversely as the quantity in 
circulation. 


John Stuart Mill says: 


If the obligation of keeping up the value of the paper to that of 
gold were suspended, ' j a sufficient security een 
any considerable alteration of the currency will be found 
in keeping the quantity of it the same. 


McLaren, in his Azstory of the Discussions on the Question of 
Currency, supposes the case of a government inconvertible 
paper issued in England, until it expelled all the gold, but 
not exceeding England’s ‘“‘fair share of the gold of the 
world.” Upon such a supposed case he observes : 


This paper would, according to all authority, supply the place of 
the gold, and no change would be made in prices. 


It séems almost superfluous to observe, that to say that 
“no change would be made in prices,” is the same thing as 
to say that no change would be made in the value of the 
money, inasmuch as it is only in the prices of commodities 
that the value of money is ascertained and expressed. Com- 
modities are worth what they will sell for, and money is 
worth what it will buy. 

In respect to gold and silver, their utility in meeting cer- 
tain wants and gratifying certain tastes of mankind, depends 
upon the qualities which those metals possess, but the value 
in exchange of specified weights of them depends upon their 
quantity. They are precious because they are scarce, and 
comparing silver with gold, their relative values, pound for 
pound, are just about inversely as the quantities which have 
been mined and are still in existence. In respect to the 
quality of compressing a large value into a small bulk and 
weight, they are both well fitted for money, but they possess 
that quality only because they are rarely found, are ordina- 
rily not mined except with great labor and cost, and have so 
far in the experience of mankind been obtained in very lim- 
ited quantities. With those persons who regard depreciation 
as. the only mischief which can befall the currency, the 
degree of confidence which is felt in gold and silver as a 
sound money for the future, is, when sifted to the bottom, 
nothing but the degree of confidence which is felt, that what 
has been true in all past times, of which we historically 
know anything, will continue to be true, and that they will 
hereafter, as heretofore, be precious by being scarce. That 
the confidence in the future value of these metals is only 
a confidence in their continued rarity, has been twice 
shown within thirty years. In the first years of the Califor- 
nia and Australian discoveries, it was extensively appre- 
hended that the value of metallic money would be suddenly 
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and disastrously depreciated by a flood of gold. More 
recently, it was the mines of Nevada which were supposed 
to menace the same calamity by a flood of the other metal. 
Among another class of persons who regard the appreciation 
of money as a mischief much greater than its depreciation, 
and much more likely to occur, the apprehension is known 
to be general at the present time, that the production of the 
metals will not increase the stock proportionately to the 
increased monetary wants of mankind. But however much 
these two classes of persons may disagree as to the facts 
and probabilities of the situation, they agree entirely in the 
fundamental doctrine that the value of metallic money is 
governed, other things being equal, by its quantity. 

Of the truth of that doctrine, we have had, since 1874, a 
very Striking illustration in the value above its bullion value 
which has been given to silver full-tender money in the 
States of the Latin Union, Holland and the United States, 
by controlling its quantity through a limitation of the 
coinage. In the countries referred to there is no redemp- 
tion, or promise of redemption, of the full-tender silver 
money. Its excess of value above its bullion value, resting 
upon nothing but a government restriction of its quantity, 
ranges from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., and there is no 
theoretical limit to the degree to which such an excess may 
be carried. Practically, it must not be carried to a point 
which would tempt private coinage, and thereby break down 
the control of its amount by the public authorities. If the 
French silver five-franc piece was worth in the market two 
or three times as much as the bullion out of which it is 
manufactured, the temptation to the surreptitious manufac- 
ture by individuals of a coin identical in all respects and 
not distinguishable from it by any mechanical or chemical 
test, would incite efforts in that direction, which no official 
vigilance would be likely to prevent. But if the govern- 
ment monopoly and control of the coinage could be main- 
tained under all circumstances, the market value of the 
five franc coin could just as well be maintained at roo tor 
one of the bullion value, as at 1oo for eighty-three, which 
is the actual ratio while I am writing. 

The principle upon which a government limitation of 
quantity controls the value to-day of full-tender silver coins 
in sO many countries, including our own, is precisely the 
same as that upon which the limitation of quantity regulates 
to-day the value of government irredeemable paper money in 
Russia, Brazil, and many other couftries, and might regulate 
it in all countries. In both cases, the value of the money 
depends upon the quantity issued, and not on the cost or 
material. If to-day there are circulating in France 
600,000,000 silver five-franc pieces, which is the reputed 
number, an issue of an equal number of irredeemable paper 
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five-franc pieces, with equal functions of legal tender, could 
be substituted for the silver, and maintained at the same 
value by the same expedient of refusing to issue any more. 
It is plain that in such cases the advantage of economy is 
on the side of issuing paper. It is, however, urged in favor 
of the use, in such cases, of metal, the value of which must 
in practice approximate the value of the money, that its 
greater cost diminishes the tendency to over issues, which, 


in the opinion of many persons, is so overpowering and ~ 


incurable, in respect to government paper money, as to con- 
stitute a fatal objection to it. 

While the proposition that the value of money depends 
upon demand and supply may be laid down broadly and 
without exception, the other proposition that its value 
depends upon the proportion between the quantity in exist- 
ence on the one side, and the population by which, and the 
exchanges in which, it is employed on the other, requires the 
qualification that other things shall be assumed to be equal. 
The reasons for that distinction are (1) that the quantity of 
money in existence is not exactly the same thing as the 
supply of it in the market, and (2) that the demand for 
money is rarely, if ever, equal in different countries having 
equal populations and exchanges, and (3) that it is not 
always in exact proportion to the population and exchanges 
of any single country considered by itself. 

Money that is hoarded and not in use is no more a part 
of the supply for the time being than if it did not exist. 
Such hoarding may result from the fear of impending polit- 
ical convulsions, and from many other causes, but most 
frequently results from falling prices and the stagnation in 
business which always accompanies falling prices. Idle money 
yields no income, but even-that is preferable to the positive 
loss of buying in declining markets. In the reversed condi- 
tion of rising prices, the holders of money are eager to 
invest it in property and commodities, so as to reap a gain. 
It thus happens that the proportion between the quantity of 
money appearing in the markets and the quantity in exist- 
ence varies at different times. It is often said that the cir- 
culation of money is more active at some times than at 
others, but that is only another mode of stating the fact, 
that a greater portion of it is in active use at some times 
than at others. And the rule laid down by many writers 
that the effect of money upon prices is the result, not of the 
one force of its quantity, but of the two forces of its quan- 
tity and of the rapidity of its circulation, is only another 
mode of stating the fact that only that part of the existing 
money which is in use produces for the time being an effect 
upon prices. A difference in the degree of the rapidity of 
the circulation of money, is only a difference in the num- 
ber and length of the hoardings which may intervene 
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between one use of it in purchasing, and the next succeed- 
ing same use of it. The rapidity of the movement of money 
is not of the nature of the rapidity of a horse or a locomo- 
live, but signifies merely the number of times it is used in 
purchasing within any given period. 

That different. countries with the same population and 
exchanges do not require the same amount of money to 
maintain the same general scale of prices, is a very familiar 
fact. Some countries have brought the contrivances for econ- 
omizing the use of money, such as clearing houses and the 
system of bank deposits and checks payable to bearer, to a 
high degree of perfection. In other countries they are less 
known. France and England, two highly civilized and com- 
mercial countries which are separated by only a narrow chan- 
nel, present a very marked contrast in this particular. Rela- 
tively to population France uses perhaps twice as much 
money as England. 

Even in the same country, and during periods when there 
is no appreciable change in the extent to which expedients 
for economizing the use of money are resorted to, exchanges 
are made by a less employment of money and a greater 
employment of private credits at some times than at others. 

But all allowances being made for modifying circum- 
stances, it is true of every species of money as John Locke 
said it was true of gold and silver money, that its value is 
‘nothing but its quantity.’”’ The necessity for a medium of 
exchange in any condition of society at all above downright 
barbarism, constitutes the demand for money, and the limit- 
ation upon its supply furnishes the other factor of its worth 
in the market. 

In respect to gold and silver money ( which includes paper 
strictly representing it dollar for dollar), the limitation of 
supply is provided by nature. 

In respect to government fat paper money, the limitation 
is prescribed by law. 

In respect to paper money redeemable in coin, the limita- 
tion is the amount which can be kept in circulation con: 
sistently with maintaining its redemption. 

Each of these limitations is a varying and unstable one. 
The yield of mines is sometimes greater, and sometimes 
less. The power which enacts laws can change them at 
pleasure. In the possible circulation of convertible money 
there is always either an ebb or a flow, but unfortunately 
without the regularity of the tides. OBSERVER. 














NOVEL PLEA FOR PUBLIC DEBTS. 


NOVEL PLEA FOR PUBLIC DEBTS. 


The foilowing paragraph is clipped from the columns of a 
city newspaper: “The financial integrity of the country 
depends more on the nature of its public securities than on 
any other cause. Supplant the present sound securities of 
the Government, even at three per cent., with fluctuating 
railway bonds and wild-cat stock, and a crisis is near at 
hand ; and just in the ratio that the supersedure goes on of 
the former class over the latter is the disastrous end has- 
tened.” 

That view of the case, if pushed to its logical results, 
would require, not merely that the further reduction of the 
National debt should be arrested, but that it should be con- 
tinually enlarged, so as to absorb the whole of the con- 
stantly increasing loanable capital of the country. In no 
other way can the temptation to invest in “ fluctuating rail- 
way bonds and wild-cat stock” be effectually averted. 

Our impression is that the honor of the original author- 
ship of this idea belongs to Mr. David A. Wells. He put it 
forward four or five years ago, in a letter in which he 
denounced the purchase of Government bonds under the 
Treasury administration of Secretary Boutwell, as one 
important cause of the losses and disasters of the period 
commencing in 1873. He still regards the reduction of the 
National debt as a calamity to be deprecated, and he 
arranges all his propositions for what he calls tariff reform, 
upon the basis of leaving nothing in the shape of a surplus 
which can be applied to diminish the amount of safe Gov- 
ernment bonds, the holding of which prevents dangerous 
investments in wild-cat efforts to develop the country by 
building railroads and in other mischievous ways. 

The work will only be half done by a success in prevent- 
ing the reduction of the National debt. The other public 
debts in this country, of States, counties, and municipalities, 
aggregate perhaps as much as the National debt, and there 
is a disposition to reduce local indebtedness, which ought 
to be strongly combatted by the teachers of the new philos- 
ophy, that the straight road to happiness and prosperity is to 
saddle the people with the everlasting payment of taxes to 
meet interest accounts. 

The St. Louis Republican after reciting the efforts of many 
counties in Missouri to put their debts in a course of liqui- 
dation, proceeds to say: “Let the people make the best 
terms they can with their creditors, and then set to work 
to relieve themselves of the obligation by a reasonable tax 
that will meet the interest and leave something over to 
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pay on the principal. The burden will grow lighter every 
year, the credit of the counties will be re-established, lands 
will increase in value, immigration will flow in, and the 
people will receive a full share of the prosperity enjoyed 
by their more fortunate neighbors.”’ 

, This idea of levying such annual taxes as will not merely 
pay the interest on county debts, but “leave something over 
to pay on the principal,” ought to and will alarm all those 
persons who believe that just in proportion as public securi- 
ties are lessened, “fluctuating railroad bonds”’ will be multi- 
plied. Such persons will see that not only must they exert 
themselves to cut down the National revenues, so that the 
National debt may be preserved intact, but they must bring 
every available influence to bear to divert the States, 
counties, cities, and towns, from treading in the path of pay- 
ing their debts. If it is desired to avoid the ‘“ disastrous 
end” of finding ourselves in a country without “ financial 
integrity,” because without “ public securities,” the mischief 
of paying off debts must be combatted at every point where 
it presents itself. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY.—WHAT IS IT? 
By a PRACTICAL BANKER. 


Webster defines a theory as “A doctrine, or scheme of 
things, which terminates in speculation or contemplation, 
without a view to practice.”’ Political economy is considered 
by some as a science, by others as an art—why not call it a 
theory ? Nothing in it seems to be settled, and no progress 
in it is made. De Quincey says: “It does not advance, and 
that from the year 1817 it had on the whole been station- 
ary.” And he adds: “Nothing can be postulated, nothing 
can be demonstrated, for anarchy even as to the -earliest 
principles is predominant.” May this not be because it is a 
theory, and one which is speculated upon by scholars, and 
not proved by the hard facts of life? One theory on which 
great stress is laid by many writers is Free Trade, and here 
is seen one of the fallacies of Political Economy. Professor 
Perry defines Free Trade as the opposition to Protection, 
being a negative sort of a definition, not a positive one. A 
leading newspaper speaking of Free’ Trade, says: ‘Many of 
the young men who leave college Free Traders, at the end 
of twenty years are Protectionists.”. And why? Theory fails 
before Practice. Another point on which there is great dis- 
cussion is that of Value, and here the writers strive to 
divide and subdivide, until it resembles one of the old 
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scholastic discussions which were called ‘“‘ Nonsense.” The 
benefits derived from the study of Politica! Economy are, that 
it causes thought, and this, if rightly directed, may be of use. 
But the teachers of it seem to be prejudiced in favor of 
their own ideas, and not tolerant of the opinions of others. 
A college professor, not long since, made the statement to 
his class that “if England should refuse to take the prod- 
ucts of the United States for six months we should all be 
bankrupt.” One of his pupils replied “that if England 
should not take our provisions for six months the English 
would all starve.” His reply was that he had not thought 
of it-in that light, but that an Englishman ought to be will- 
ing to starve in a good cause. 

Verbosity and diffusiveness mark most of the writings on 
this subject. One of the best (perhaps because one of the 
shortest ) works or Political Economy is Professor Perry’s 
Introduction to Political Economy. This book has been before 
the public now over three years, and as a history of the 
science and presentation of the theories it is worthy of 
perusal by all, and by the bankers of the United States 
especially. While we like many things presented by him, 
we cannot fully agree with the author in all his statements, 
and the purpose of this article is to present in a different 
light some things which the author has wittingly or unwit- 
tingly misstated. The book is divided into six chapters, viz. : 
Value, Production, Commerce, Money, Credit, and Taxation. 
With only two of these, Money and Credit, we propose to 
deal, as the others do not come as much within the province 
of banking. The author says: ‘‘ Money is a valuable thing, 
else it would not serve as a standard of values.”” Yet in 
summing up he considers Money as ‘‘a medium of exchanges,” 
and ‘denominations of money come to be a measure of all 
values whatever.” . 

Money is valuable, but it is only in its purchasing power. 
A pocket full of gold is of no value unless it can be 
exchanged for something else. The miners hoard is valu- 
able, but it is perfectly wse/ess unless it can be used in 
exchange for other valuables. The wampum of the savage 
was useful to him, because with it he could purchase, and 
for that reason it had value. The gold of the islanders 
discovered py Columbus was ornamental, but valuable when 
exchanged by them for the trinkets which the Spaniards 
brought. Macleod’s saying, ‘‘ Where there is no debt there 
can be no money,” seems to be true, as the value of money 
consists in its use, not in its being hoarded. 

Paper money represents a debt. So does a verbal obliga- 
tion. One is as good as the other where confidence exists. 
This is the corner stone of business as well as of banking, 
and whenever that is wanting, the building, whatever it may 
be, tumbles to pieces. We take the promise of an individual, 
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a bank, or a government, according to the confidence we 
have in the party with whom we are dealing. One in whom 
we have no confidence we let alone. When in the last 
months of Buchanan’s administration the Government was 
offering twelve per cent. a year for money, and in the last 
months of Hayes’ administration a bill was passed for a Gov- 
ernment loan at three per cent., confidence made the differ- 
ence in the rates. Gold was proposed in both loans, but the 
confidence in the ability of the Government to redeem its 
credit varied greatly in the two cases. 

Paper money is valuable when it is properly secured. 
Not dollar for dollar, but when to the security is attached 
confidence in the party issuing it. A story is told of some 
one, several years ago, who being asked if he would take the 
money due him in “ Wild cat,” “Red dog,” or “good East- 
ern counterfeit,’’ chose the latter, as he had no confidence in 
the issuers of the first two, but had some that he might be 
able to get rid of the latter on the credit (false though it 
was) of Eastern banks. “Paper money is only promises, 
promises are liable to be broken, and therefore promises do 
not make a good money.” Other things are liable to be broken, 
yet they are valuable and good. I have a watch, it is a 
good watch, keeps good time, and is worth all I paid for it; it 
breaks, but the value is there and it may be soon running again 
as well as ever. Valid promises may be broken, but of how 
many is it said, “his word is as good as his bond.” The 
United States legal-tender note is a promise, and when it is 
kept is valuable, and preferred by all to the gold which is 
promised to be paid for it. “Credits are good, but that 
does not prove that credit money is good.” Education is 
good, but that does not prove that educated men are good. 
Gold is valuable, but bulky and inconvenient. We have seen 
during the last year that when we have paid out gold it has 
been returned more or less speedily with the request for 
“paper money.’ How many of us bankers on being asked 
to change a $20 gold piece have been asked for small gold ? 
In ninety-nine times out of a hundred the request is ‘“ bills, 
if you please.” A letter of credit is one of the best illustra- 
tions of credit, good anywhere and everywhere. 

Legal tenders and National-bank notes are, on demand, 
promissory notes. Who has ever lost a dollar from holding 
the notes of a broken National bank? Instead, the anomaly 
has been presented in that a failed-bank note was worth a 
premium over that of a sound bank. Banks have suspended, 
but under the National system the notes are good and 
paid on presentation at Washington. I hold a note against 
a farmer or a merchant. The former relies on the sale of his 
crops, the latter on that of his goods, to pay their notes. 
The failure of sale in either case brings on a suspension, 
and the note becomes inconvertible with prospect of more 
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or less loss. The bank fails, the Treasurer of the United 

States redeems the notes of the bank and the holder is pro- 
tected from any loss. The individual gets rid of his stock, 
buys his notes as cheaply as possible, and is ready to try it 
again. 

“The next subject taken up by our author is that of Bank 
Deposits, and here is made a very gross blunder, to say the 
least. He takes the statement of a National bank in Massa- 
chusetts for October 2, 1876, a detailed report of which I 
give below that ail may see the error: 


REPORT OF THE ADAMS NATIONAL BANK, OCTOBER 2, 1876. 








Loans and discounts........... $595,309 58 . Capital stock...... $ 500,000 00 
ccc cenngcsbeenounes 3,261 go . Surplus fund...... 100,000 ©0O 
U.S. bonds for circulation..... 370,000 co =. ~Undivided profits.. 25,290 74 
u u u U.S. deposits... 89,000 00 _~=—..-—s—« Circulatfon. 320,896 00 
u w owned by banks...... S0,000 oo ~«=«.~—sCsédDiividends unpaid.. 13,302 0© 
Other stocks » S — wteintingh 40,000 00_~«.”—Ss-: Deepposits.......... 365,173 05 
Due from Redeeming agents... 78,403 86 . U.S. deposits..... 26,321 34 
" w other banks......... 25,212 67. 
ee 34,000 00 
a ee 10,000 ©O 
Checks and cash items......... 979 62 
Bills of other banks........... 8,726 00 
DE Gsicicniveedbuasan conwe 2,185 00 
NS ise eamieeee~ee 26,409 00 
ie We IND cdcaecsasesens IQ,000 OO 
Due from U. S. Treasurer...... 16,650 00 
$1,351,037 13. . $ 1,351,037 13 


Now is not that what bankers call a good statement? 
But the writer goes on to say that “the individual deposits 
of that date are $344,482.16” (probably deducting from the 
Statement above certificates of deposit) and that all the 
cash there was on hand to pay that with, was checks, bills 
of other banks, legal-tender notes, specie—in short, “all the 
means available on that day to pay checks with, aggregated 

$ 38,299.62. That was a little more than eleven per 
cent. of the immediate liabilities.”” He leaves out the bank 
balances of over $100,000, which are as good as cash, and 
with which a large amount of the country banks’ deposits 
are to be paid, which makes the “available” resources of 
the bank over forty-one per cent. With this addition, no 
wonder, as the author says, “‘every depositor felt safe and 
was safe.” I do not expect that every man of whom I 
hold a note payable on demand carries in his. pocket the 
amount of that note ready to pay it on presentation. I have 
confidence in the man that when I make the demand he 
will be ready to satisfy my claim, not necessarily in gold 
or silver, but in good merchantable money and valuable at 
that, even if it be bank notes. 

But he cannot let credit go without saying that credit, 
“like all other great blessings, is liable to be greatly 
abused.” Yes, so is health, the greatést blessing ever en- 
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joyed, liable to abuse, and is abused, yet who for that reason 
prefers sickness? Many of the ideas advanced in this sec- 
tion are good, but they are too theoretical, not practical. 
The two need to gotogether. The British ship-builder could 
not demonstrate how to build his fast clipper, but summon- 
ing the practical sailor to his aid, the two together framed 
the model of a fast sailer. 

The author says there is “an unreasoning prejudice against 
accommodation bills.” What banker who has been bitten by 
this dangerous kind of paper, but thinks he had better have 
followed the dictates of his reason and rejected it when 
offered ? We all know what “kiting paper’ is, and prefer 
not to have it appear in our portfolio. 

This section ends thus: “ We conclude, then, that credit 
is good; but it requires general caution and strong control 
to keep it from being an evil.”? Yes, it also needs good 
common sense in buyer and seller, in dealer and purchaser, 
in banker and customer, in depositor and depositee, and a 
great deal of trust in “ Poor Human Nature.” X. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


That there is no love lost between England and Germany 
has been plain for some time. The German censures of the 
British treatment of the Dutch Boers in Africa have brought 
things to a crisis, and the London TZzmes declares in the 
article which is annexed, that Great Britain cares very lit- 
tle for Germany, or for that matter, for the whole of Con- 
tinental Europe. An American statesman was roundly cen- 
sured three or four years ago, for asking, ‘‘What is Europe 
to us?” But the London Zimes does not hesitate to say 
that Europe is nothing to England, and there are many 
reasons for its saving so. If it was not for the diversion 
to the Suez Canal of the route to India, it is very little 
that England need to care for Europe, with which its trade 
is now, comparatively, of very small consequence, and growing 
constantlv less. Since Germany has turned the free-traders 
out of political power, Europe is substantially unanimous in 
raising higher and higher its tariff barriers against the intro- 
duction of British goods. The Cobden Club gives it up, that 
so far as the propagation of its doctrines is concerned Europe 
is a hopeless field. For the loss of ‘trade in that quarter, 
however, England has thus far found a compensation in 
increasing trade with its own colonies and dependencies, 
and is not at all inclined to lower its front on account of 
manifestations of ill-will in Germany, or among “ Conti- 
nental people” of any description. It is not to be gainsaid 
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that the vast dimensions of the British Empire well entitle 
British writers to use the language of courage and pride. 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES OF FEB, 14. ] 


Things must be very quiet in Germany when the leading German 
newspapers can find nothing better to talk about than the sinister 
designs of England. The class of topics is one which turns up 
from time to time in the absence of more stirring matter. Eng- 
land has long been accustomed to be made the mark for Conti- 
nental abuse. Englishmen do not much care about it. They take 
it as a matter of course, and put it down for just what it is worth 
and no more. If they are affected by it at all, it is rather pleas- 
urably than otherwise. It seems to them a species of homage, not 
willingly rendered, but all the more sincere on that account. They 
are well content to fill so large a space in the ideas of other peo- 
ple. If they are suspected, it is a tribute to their power; if they are 
met with envy and dislike, it is because they are, in a good many 
ways, better off than their critics. There are other allowances, 
which, in all fairness, they feel bound to make. Europe is to Eng- 


lish eyes a very small part of the world. Its States are closely’ 


packed together; they touch and intrude on one another at a thou- 
sand points. Friction, in such a state of things, there can hardly 
fail to be. Offences must needs come from oppositions of interest, 
real or fancied. For States, as for individuals, life is a struggle, 
and the survival of the fittest is an inevitable natural law. It is a 
little unreasonable, even so, that Germany should begin to fancy 
herself in the way of being squeezed out of existence. It is early 
in her national life for such thoughts as this. She has lasted as a 
united Power, as a “politically unified and compact mass,” for fif- 
teen years at most, and she may go on as she has begun for an 
indefinitely longer period. Are we wrong in putting down her fears 
and suspicions to a doubt about her own stability, to an idea that 
the compact mass which has so lately eome together may disinte- 
grate no less easily? But we must not take these hostile utter- 
ances too seriously. They have a meaning sometimes, but very 
much more often they have none. ‘hey are not due either to envy 
of England or to a genuine or even an imaginary antagonism of 
national interests. They are simply the idle talk of persons who 
have nothing else to talk about, and they take their turn accord- 
ingly with other subjects as unreal and as unimportant as them- 
selves. They belong most properly of all to the politicians of the 
cafe and of the beerhouse. With a plentiful consumption of malt 
liquor and tobacco they can be developed to any amount. They 
spring up like mushrooms, as ‘speedily and as unaccountably, and 
they disappear again in due course. We must receive them, there- 
fore, for what they are. A fresh burst of Jew-baiting, a commercial 
crisis, a new conscription law, or a new tax would dissipate them in 
an instant, and would occupy their place as most pressing matters 
of gossip. The compliment, or the reverse of compliment, which 
they imply, is not one which Englishmen greatly care to return, 
They have other questions to trouble themselves with; they neither 
know nor seek to know the little schemes with which life on the 
Continent seems to abound; nor do they inquire very exactly into 
the meaning of the angry talk which sometimes reaches their ears, 
but which most commonly perishes in the uttering. The posses- 
sion of a single fortress, or river bank, or (/efe-de-font, or line of 
railway seems a great thing in the imagination of Continental people. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


HALF-AN-HOUR’S ADVICE TO BANK AGENTS IN 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


[ FROM A SERIES IN THE SCOTTISHI BANKING AND INSURANCE MAGAZINE. | 


Bills Discounted—This is by much the most legitimate class of 
advances to be made by a banker, especially when of a dona fide 
business character; and to the cultivation of this, therefore, you 
should tugn your chief attention. When a bill is presented to you 
for discount, you should first acquaiat yourself, as far as possible, 
with the nature of the transaction which it represents. Is the per- 
son drawn upon one whose line of business naturally leads him to 
buy from your customer? Then, is the opinion which you have 
received of him such as would warrant so large a credit as the 
drawer is giving him? In judging of this, it will be necessary that 
you consult your discount ledger, that you may see what is the total 
amount current on this acceptor, and also whether his acceptances 
have previously been punctually met? What have you learned of 
the character of the man himself, and of the business in which he 
is engaged? Is it prospering or declining? I presume, of course, 
that you have satisfied yourself on all such points in regard to your 
own customer, and that you have good grounds for believing that 
he is a man of good moral character, of industrious and temperate 
habits, possessed of a competent knowledge of his business, and not 
given to reckless extension, or especially to speculative transactions. 
If, on further acquaintaince, you find that he comes short in any of 
these particulars, you had much better want his custom. He may 
endure for a while, but sooner or later he will come to grief, and 
you will find yourself a loser. There is another indication of the 
safety or otherwise of a discount account to which you should direct 
particular attention, viz., the character’of the operative account kept 
by your customer. There are some banks—the Bank of England 
especially—who refuse to discount to any one unless he keeps an 
average balance at credit of a specified amount, and this rule | 
believe to be a wholesome one. A merchant who is always using 
the full proceeds of his bills, or perhaps considerably more, may, as 
a rule, be judged to be hard up for cash, or at least to be doing too 
large a business for his capital. He is not providing for unexpected 
contingencies, and these may happen any day. A time of crisis will 
most likely find such a man unprepared to meet a sudden call on 
his resources, say from returned bills or otherwise, or to tide over 
a period of stagnation in trade. He is keeping up too full a sail, 
has too little ballast, and the first squall may upset him. It is 
just such men as he who bring about commercial crises. They 
push business recklessly, “hastening to be rich,” and never dream 
of providing for the inevitable reaction which sooner or later must 
follow the time of inflation. You may not be geble to insist on an 
unvarying balance of specified amount being kept by your cus- 
tomers all the year through, but, if you find that the general 
balance is small, and especially if it is frequently on the wrong 
side, you should first of all request a change to a better system, 
and then, if your remonstrance is disregarded, you should forth- 
with close the account. 
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Hitherto I have been speaking of dona fide business bills only, 
but there is a class of bills which only represents money borrowed 
on the security of another name, and which are therefore called 
“Accommodation Bills.” These, as a_ rule, are objectionable, but, 
in the country especially, with people who are not manufacturers 
or merchants, and even those in abnormal states of trade, cannot 
be altogether avoided. The great danger attending them is that 
they are liable to go on too long without reduction in their 
amount, and thus to become permanent advances. Before discount- 
ing such bills, therefore, you should ascertain the purpose for which 
the money is wanted, and allow the parties clearly to understand 
that, this purpose (which should in every case be of a temporary 
nature ) being served, you will insist on a repayment of the loan, 
or, at the very least, of a substantial periodic reduction until the 
whole is cleared off. I have said that you should ascertain before 
discounting what is the nature of the purpose to be served. I may 
mention the following as legitimate within certain limits. A farmer 
may wish to buy additionad stock (cattle or sheep) to eat off an 
unusually good crop of grass or turnips, or he may mean to pur- 
chase artificial manures beyond his ordinary supply, for in both of 
these cases he may legitimately look for a recouping return within a 
reasonable time; but if he should be constantly meeting his rent by 
the help of his banker, or holding over his crop in expectation of 
higher prices, or entering into transactions not connected with his 
ordinary business, it will not be right that you should encourage him 
in these. A merchant, in the same way, may properly enough seek to 
lay in a stock of goods at a time when prices are rising, or may desire 
to refrain from sacrificing them when prices are abnormally low, and 
may then ask temporary assistance on security from his banker. 
Some such cases may recommend themselves to a prudent banker, 
if he considers them exceptional and justified by the circumstances, 
but, on the whole, it will be his wisdom to deal as little in this 
class of paper as he possibly can, and then only to his regular good 
customers who have hitherto been of use to him otherwise—either 
by their own aotount, or through their connections. I have not 
unfrequently heard an Accommodation Bill defended on the ground 
that the agent expected through it to extend his connections, and 
increase his deposits; but I have generally found that this expecta- 
tion is fallacious, and have, on this account, as well as on the gen- 
eral principle, of which it is a contravention, to recommend you to 
put away from you the temptation, and to refrain @tirely from the 
practice. 

Renewals of bills, especially of Accommodation Bills, are 
frequently asked for. The only excuse for this, which should be 
listened to, is that the transaction which the bill represents has 
not been completed. In the case of an Accommodation Bill you 
can generally find out whether this excuse be consistent with the 
fact, but, in the case of a business bill payable in another town, 
you may have to depend solely on the truthfulness of your cus- 
tomer, unless you can see that he has been remitting through you 
in favor of the acceptor. Of course the correspondent, to whom 
you have sent the bill for collection, should be able to learn 
whether the drawer or the acceptor has paid the bill, and it would 
be well that there was a friendly understanding as to this among 
bankers generally. 

If you should see reason to suspect that bills sent you for col- 
lection from your Head office, or Branches, have been retired by 
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the drawers, you should at once communicate the fact to the 
office from which you have received the bill, as a hint of this 
kind may be the means, as I have known it to be, of saving the 
bank from loss; and generally you should keep them informed of 
any circumstances which may lead you to fear that the acceptors of 
any of their bills are not so trustworthy as you had at one time 
supposed them to be, or to suspect accommodation between the par- 
ties. 

In cases where you cannot avoid renewing bills, you should 
charge a higher rate of discount on them than that current for 
the time on the class of bills to which they belong, as well as 
endeavor to get as large a reduction of the amount as_ possible. 
Your customer cannot reasonably complain of this, for he must 
know that the transaction is an irregular one and therefore not 
subject to ordinary banking rules. 

Past-due Bills—When any bill has been dishonored at matur- 
ity, you should at once take it out of the class of bills to which 
it originally belonged, z. e. whether “Local Bills,” or “ Bills 
Remitted,” and debit it to “ Past-due Bills,” unless it has previously 
been taken up by the drawer. If this has not been done, you should 
forthwith call on the drawer for immediate payment, and give him 
no rest until he has complied with your request. The rule in the 
Bank of England, and perhaps in some other establishments, is 
imperative as to this, and, if it is not in your instructions, you 
should nevertheless follow it as closely as you can. I am aware 
that you will frequently be urged by your customers to allow 
their dishonored drafts to stand over for a time, with the excuse 
probably that you can recover the amount more easily than they 
can. Let me advise you to give no heed to such a request, unless 
the reason urged be something very much better than this. I have 
known many instance in which loss has been sustained by agents 
giving in too easily to such request. The debt has been lost 
sight of, or the drawer has got into difficulties, or the estate of 
the acceptor has been diminished by preferences given to some 
other creditor, or some dispute arises as to liablity, and you are 
landed in a law suit. Altogether, then, my strong advice to you 
is that you should insist on all dishonored bills being taken up 
at once, unless some very special and satisfactory reason be given 
you for delay. 





TEA CULTURE IN INDIA. 


The area under tea increases each year. In 1878 the land 
under tea in Assam was 140,146 acres; In Bengal, 32,255; in the 
Northwest Provinces, 5,380, an@ in other districts, 10,980; making a 
total for British India of 187,961 acres. In 1876-77 the total acre- 
age under tea in India only amounted to 145,685 acres, so the in- 
crease in one year in acreage was 42,276 acres. The total quantity 
of tea made in all India was, in 1878, 36,143,045 lbs. The compara- 
tive exports of the last five years are as follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
1874-75..-++e00++2+ 21,137,087 .... re 33,459,075 
P6s0eesencens BATE TD ccce BOPRMMBDe cccccccvccee 34,432,573 


SEG ccc ccncceses 27,784,124 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN FLOURING MILLS. . 


A practical miller, writing to the Glasgow Herald, expatiates at 
great length upon the causes which have brought about the ruinous 
competition of American millers with those of the British Islands. 
He contends that the English millers have neglected the most im- 
portant point in the contest for the supremacy, viz.: the improve- 
ment of their machinery, and that, therefore, the only reason why 
the American producer can import and undersell his English com- 
petitor is, that he has the means through his superior mechanical 
appliances to produce a finer grade of flour at a cost and with an 
ease which put the English miller hopelessly in the background. 
The writer . . . advises his co-workers to adopt the most im- 
proved American machinery now in use, and seize upon every new 
device as it comes from the inventors’ hands. 


| REFRIGERATOR CARS. 

A dispatch (April 9) from Chicago, says: “An organization has 
been formed here, with George L. Hopkins as president and Captain 
A. F. Higgs as general manager, for the establishment of a line of 
refrigerator cars between the South and Chicago, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis and Cincinnati. It is understood that the enterprise is backed 
by Jay Gould, and 1,500 new cars, fitted with all modern improve- 
ments, will be built for the transportation of semi-tropical fruits, 
vegetables and perishable goods from the South over Jay Gould’s 


system of railroad.” 
WATCH MANUFACTURING. 


A movement is on foot among capitalists to erect in Cincinnati 
a mammoth watch-works factory. The Eastern factories, as well as 
the one at Elgin, Ill., are said to be so crowded with orders that 
they are unable to supply the demand for watch works in this and 
other countries. Most of the American factories are over a month 
behind in their orders for work, and business is on the increase. 

Mr. J. C. Doeber, who has a large watch-case factory at Newport, 
Ky., intends to employ Swiss workmen. To a newspaper reporter 
he said: “I want about thirty-five or forty Swiss workmen with 
their families. I will pay their way over; contract with them to 
furnish them employment for a certain number of years, and offer 
them other inducements. I have an agent in Switzerland now who 
has found quite a number who are willing to come.” 


WESTERN OATMEAL. 

Mr. G. Douglas, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the owner of extensive 
oatmeal mills there, has been interrogated by the Chicago 7rzbune 
in regard to the export of that article. He said that the mills of 
the West ground about 13,000,000 bushels last crop year, most of 
which was exported to Europe. This year the quantity ground for 
export will not exceed 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bushels. The reason is 
that a big crop of oats was harvested in Scotland and England last 
year, and, that being the case, competition from this side. is searcely 
possible. The old country oats will often weigh forty-five pounds to 
the measured bushel, and will, of course, make a great deal more 
meal from the same bulk than ours will at thirty-two pounds. 
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MORE SALT IN MICHIGAN. 


A correspondent of the New York Fournal of Commerce gives the 
following account of recent and apparently important discoveries 
of salt by Reitz Brothers, at Manistee, Michigan: “Some time in 
midwinter, at a depth of about 1,950 feet, they struck a bed of pure 
salt thirty-one feet thick. The brine has been analyzed by chemists 
in Milwaukee, and the salt pronounced to be equal to Onondaga 
salt in quality. It is supposed to be the same bed as that at Gode- 
rich, Canada, but lower down than that at Saginaw, Mich. Messrs, 
Reitz’s well has thus far been flowing over and off. On account 
of the winter interruption of lake navigation they were unable to 
get their pumps and other machinery here. Their ‘blocks’ will 
soon be in operation, and Manistee salt will go into the market. 

“ Fifteen or twenty wells will be put down this season, and there 
is ample capital to conduct the manufacture on a large scale. The 
business will all be carried on in connection with the lumber mills, 
and the refuse from the saws and surplus steam will be used in 
evaporation. There seems no reason why each one of our twenty- 
gix steam saw mills may not have one, two or three wells, and thus 
each mill manufacture from 100 to 300 barrels of salt daily. Of 
course, we consider that from a bed of solid salt thirty-one feet 
thick and of unknown extent, a supply may be obtained limited 
only by the ability of the manufacturers. ) 

‘Manistee, being on the east shore of Lake Michigan and IIo 
miles from Milwaukee and 180 miles from Chicago, can put salt in 
those cities at great advantage. I imagine that the plentiful supply 
and low price will lead to a large use of this salt in agriculture. 

“There seems no reason why Manistee should not furnish as much 
salt as Saginaw, in a very few years—just as soon as the manufac- 
ture can be developed.” 


FEWER STALKS AND MORE COTTON. 


We clip the following from Cofton, of April 9: “Since the 
Warthern experiments in 1873, where five bales of cotton were made 
on a little over one acre with 4,840 stalks, numerous experiments 
have been made to test the question, and hardly a test has failed 
to indicate the very great advantage in having a lesser number 
of stalks than has been the general custom heretofore. Instead of 
30,200 to 50,000 stalks per acre, it has been very satisfactorily deter- 
mined that not over 7,000 should be permitted on the poorest 
soil devoted to cotton, and that on rich land from 3,000 to 5,000 
will make a better yield than ten times this number,” 


A NEW NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

In respect to acraft under construction at Delamater’s Iron Works 
in New York, the American Ship gives the following account: “ The 
inventor, Mr. Ericsson, was inclined to say little more than that he 
intended to produce a floating war engine that would be not only 
invulnerable but irresistible. After various trials and adjustments, 
she is now pronounced complete. 

“Tt is named the ‘ Destroyer,’ and it is wholly of iron, 130 feet 
long, 11 feet deep and 12 feet wide. When in readiness for action 
it is nearly submerged, only a few inches of it rising above the water. 
There is an extra and massive armor plate placed at an angle of 45 
degrees forward of the engine and backed with four feet of wood 
work, thus constituting a shield to resist shot fired from in front. 
The rudder is several feet under water. The ‘Destroyer’ is driven 
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by a 1,000 horse-power engine. But the remarkable feature of the 
invention is the gun and its projectile. The details of the torpedo 
and the method of handling it are the secrets of the inventor. The 
United States Navy Department is aiding Captain Ericsson with men 
and materials in his experiment, which has thus far proved a most 
gratifying success. Charles Barnard takes this view of the matter: 

“« Here, then, is the American idea: An armor-clad boat, with a 
submerged gun firing a shell or torpedo of greater power than any 
yet made, and before which the ironclad fleets of Europe are help- 
less. The Destroyer can outrun any ironclad afloat, she is invul- 
nerable, fights bows on, rushes up to within a few hundred feet of 
her enemy, fires shot after shot in rapid succession without warn- 
ing, and without noise or sign upon the water. . . . Forty ‘ De- 
stroyers’ can be built in New York in ninety days, at the cost of 
one Inflexible, and, protected by a dozen, New York harbor is secure 
against any hostile fleet.’ ” 

A GREAT CANNING ESTABLISHMENT. 

We clip the following from the San Francisco Commerctal Bulletin: 
“The latest establishment brought to our notice is that of the ex- 
tensive canning factory of A. Lusk & Co., situated at 425 Brannan 
Street. They have purchased the two lots recently belonging to 
the German Hospital, and have erected thereon a one-story build- 
ing 120 feet front by 256 deep, for the purpose of canning salmon, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. This is one of the most extensive factories 
of the kind inthe United States. They have here a packing capacity 
of 100,000 cans per day, and employ I,ooo to 1,200 persons, chiefly 
women, for handling the fruit. They have an artesian well upon 
the premises. . . . . In the tin shop, which is on the premises, 
there are millions of tins already made and in stock ready for the 
canning of salmon, fruits, etc. . . . . Take it all in all, this 
canning establishment is one of the most complete in existence, and 
reflects great credit upon all engaged in it. . .. . As to the 
manufacture of tins, we noticed that both kinds were made, those 
soldered on the inside as well as those upon the outside. The latter 
are made in conformity to the late French requirements, which, no 
doubt, will be the only kind used at no distant day, although the 
canners insist upon it that one method is as good and as safe as 
the other, the latter process being the more expensive.” 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 

The Toronto 7zmes, of April 8, says: “The total emigration to 
Canada during the year 1880, appears to be considerable. The 
total number of arrivals at all points amounted to 85,850. Of 
these, 47,112 were immigrant passengers for the Western States, 
who had selected the Canadian route, and very many of these were 
of Scandinavian origin. The Scandinavian settlements in the 
Western States are very considerable, and one successful settler 
always attracts others. The total number of settlers of all kinds 
in Canada during the year was 38,505, and of these as many as 
10,961 came from the United States, and reported themselves as 
settlers in connection with free entries of household effects. By 
far the largest proportion of these were returned Canadians. 

It appears that about 17,000 immigrants entered Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-West during the year, and of these very nearly 
5,000 came from Europe, and the remainder from Canada and the 
United States. The arrivals from the United States are approxi- 
mately stated at 2,280. The other Provinces furnished the 
remainder of the figures stated. 
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PROSPERITY OF BUENOS AYRES. 


A recent number of the Buenos Ayres Hera/d says: “Industry is 
raising its head in all quarters. Immigration was never more numer- 
ous. Among the new enterprises announced is one to grow beet- 
root and manufacture sugar at Diamante, Entre Rios. The promoters 
are Frenchmen. The very heavy arrival of goods from Europe 
attracts attention, but the goods for the most part, instead of being 
articles of luxury, are railway iron, comestibles and fencing wires 
for our estancias, all of which point to the steady march of the 
country. Our colonies were never more flourishing than at present, 
and the season, for the sheep-farmer, the estanciero, and the wheat- 
farmer, has proved most favorable. Flax-growing is now quite an 
industry in this country. Cattle and sheep are at very high prices. 
owing to tne constant demand for new estancias. We think that at 
no previous period was the country growing so rapidly as at present, 
and the arrivals of immigrants from Europe are so much increasing 
that it is probable this year the number will reach, what President 
Roca predicted when entering office, one hundred thousand.” 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN RUSSIA, 


The Minister of State Domains has just reported that in the 
forty-six leading provinces of Russia there are 203 works for manu- 
facturing agricultural implements. These employ 6,642 workmen, 
and turn out machines to the value of 4,500,000 roubles ( $ 3,000,000 ) 
a year. In 1875 the import of foreign agricultural machinery was 
valued at 3,157,000 roubles. In 1880 it had fallen to 1,628,000 roubles. 

THE TRANSVAAL. 

The following from the telegraphic correspondence, March 1o, 
from Durban, South Africa, of the London TZ¢mes, throws light 
upon the views taken as to the effect of the concession to the 
Boers of independence, without first making them feel the weight 
of British power: “We await with intense anxiety the result of 
the armistice. It is felt that if England halts now, the effect on 
the native mind may be fatal to her authority. The last engage- 
ment was so complete a defeat that a peace falling short of sub- 
mission by the Boers to British supremacy would make the Queen’s 
sovereignty in South Africa a matter of derision. 

“T hear that the home Government proposes to follow up the 
armistice by appointing Sir H. Robinson, Sir John De Villiers and 
Sir E. Wood, as British Commissioners, to meet a similar commis- 
sion of the Boers, thus conceding to the latter, sovereign rights. If 
this be done, and the Queen's authority be withdrawn in present 
circumstances from the Transvaal, her supremacy in South Africa 
will be fatally jeopardized, alike among the English, Dutch and 
natives. I say this with a full knowledge of the prevailing feeling, 
and with every consciousness of the Boers’ grievances. England 
has been thrice defeated, on the last occasion utterly, her veteran 
troops flying before an untrained enemy, and her chosen General 
falling before their fire. Should the Boer sovereignty be conceded 
in the Transvaal, the Boers will, by every native in South Africa, 
be regarded as the stronger Power. In the Cape Colony, the loyalty 
of the Dutch inhabitants is being sorely strained, and the Boer 
dream of a Free South-African Republic seems in the Buer mind 
hastening towards realization. . . The Transvaal must 


undoubtedly be self-governed, but the supremacy of the Queen's 
arms must first be demonstrated if South Africa is to remain British 


territory.” 
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THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


In the German Parliament, in March, Herr Scholz, described as a ‘*com- 
missary of the Government,” whatever that may mean, read a paper in behalf 
of Prince Bismarck, upon the money quéstion. After premising that Bismarck 
was in favor of the stats guo, whatever that may mean, Herr Scholz went on 
to say: ‘* The Imperial Chancellor holds the opinion that there is not enough 
gold for the single standard policy to prove successful, even in those countries 
where that system already exists. The Chancellor thinks that the scarcity of 
gold must first be faced, and compares this state of things to a blanket thrown 
over two persons, which, not being wide enough to cover them both, is drawn 
first by one and then by the other.” 

The British A/ercantile Gazette, of March 25, had the following : ‘‘ Bi-metallism 
is decidedly the problem set for the year 1881 to solve. The full text of the 
proposal to be submitted by the co-advocates of this doctrine—France and the 
United States—has been published, and the belief obtains in well-informed 
financial circles that the monetary conference will prove a partial success. 
Continental opinion is strongly expressed in favor of bi-metallism. Austria and 
Italy are expected to accept in full the propositions made by the two Repub- 
lics, who on this question have fairly taken the lead. Germany, according to 
the Z?mes, will simply agree not to sell silver; but our advices point to a more 
thorough adoption of a dual standard. If Austria assents, we may take it for 
granted that Prince Bismarck will join coz amore. In the interests of his 
country he can scarcely afford to do otherwise. To countries like Austria and 
Hungary, the greater part of whose debts are paid in silver, the remonetization 
of that metal is of grave importance. Germany, especially the German States, 
stands in the same category, although less prominently. Besides, the railway 
receipts of many European lines are chiefly in silver, and the companies or 
governments managing the railways lose heavily on the exchange. Several con- 
siderations, therefore, will tend to influence the European Powers in accepting 
the proposed terms. To England individually the matter is of supreme indiffer- 
ence. Our single standard supplies all our wants, and the existence or non- 
existeiice of bi-metallic treaties among other nations can exercise no apprecia- 
ble effect on our money markets or commerce. But in relation to India the 
subject is of more consequence, and Government, by agreeing not to relinquish 
the silver standard in that country, may count on the support of all uninter- 
ested financiers and economists. It is open to dispute whether Government 
would not be justified, under the circumstances, in unhesitatingly acceding to 
the French proposals,” 

The money article of the London 7zmes, of March 26, had the following : 
‘*The consistency of the reports as to the approaching Monetary Conference 
being likely to have some result increases. The principal countries moving in 
the matter have so much interest in definitely settling the question of what 
their currencies will be, and Germany has so much interest in reversing the 
change from silver to gold, which has caused so much disturbance to the money 
markets of the world, that there is on almost all sides a disposition to come 
to an agreement of the nature we have already indicated. So strong is the 
view thus taken that we believe it is not unlikely to affect the date of issue of 
some of the new loans, which have lately been expected almost daily. If the 
Italian loan were now to appear, one of the objects would be to procure a 
large sum in gold for the Government. But -any special arrangement about 
gold would be unnecessary if a bi-metallic agreement should be come to. What 
applies to Italy also applies to Governments like Austria, which have incon- 
vertible paper currencies. All these countries, it is assumed, have an interest 
in waiting till the proposed Conference has decided in the matter. As another 
evidence of the consistency of these reports about the Conference, it may also 
be noticed that Lombard Railway shares have advanced within the last few 
days, on the expectation that ‘something will be done,’ the exchange being a 
matter of great importance to this company.” 

In the French Senate, on April 7, M. Magnin, Minister of Finances, reply- 
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ing to a question of M. De Parieu, declared that France, the United States, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Spain agree upon the principle of the double 
standard. Bi-metallism was making progress in Germany. Public opinion in 
Belgium was in favor it, and the Chambers of Commerce in England had 
made declaration in a similar sense. The adhesion of England might still be 
hoped for, and that would remove all obstacles. The object of the Conference 
would be to establish international monetary regulations. France would 
support bi-metallism 

A memorial signed by important Indian banks, and by London bankers and 
merchants, was presented on April 8, to Lord Hartington, Secretary of State 
for India, in favor of the representation of England at the Monetary Confer- 
ence. Among the signatures are those of the Oriental Bank Corporation, the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Dent, Palmer & Co., and Gibbs & Co., merchants, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company, Frederick Huth & Co.,and Morton, Rose & Co. 

The appointment of Senator Magnin, Minister, of Finance, M. Dumas, 
Senator Denormandie and M. Cernuschi, as French delegates to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, was gazetted on April 13th. M. J. B. Dumas 
is Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and President of the Mint Commission. 

The Committee of Fourteen—one Commissioner appointed by the representa- 
tives of each of the fourteen States participating in the International Monetary 
Conference—sat on April 23, for the first time under the Presicency of Dr. 
J. C. Kern, Swiss delegate, as senior. The latter proposed that M. Cernuschi, 
French delegate, be appointed President of the Committee. M. Cernuschi 
declined, and Mynheer Prolik, delegate from Holland, was elected. It was 
decided to make no report of the sittings of the Committee. M. Cernuschi 
and Mr. Horton were intrusted with the duty of draughting a list of questions 
to be submitted to the Congress. The next meeting of the Committee will be 
held when this task is completed. 


————— 


BANK ENTRIES AS EVIDENCE. 


The following bill, drafted by a prominent bank officer to obviate a great 
annoyance, if not a detriment, to banks and bankers, has become a law in 
Wisconsin : 





CHAPTER 324. 
An ACT relating to evidence from bank books. The people of the State of 
Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


_ SECTION 1 —Whenever any evidence shall be required in any Court of this 
State, from the book entries of any bank or banker doing business at the time 
of such requirement, it shall be competent to produce verified copies of such 
entries which shall be received in all legal proceedings as prima facie evidence 
of such book entry, or entries, and a banker or bank officer shall not be com- 
pelled to produce the original book, or attend as a witness thereto, unless 
especially ordered by the Court or officer before whom the trial is had. 

Sec. 2.—To warrant receiving such copy as provided in the foregoing 
section, there must be an affidavit, or the testimony of an officer of the bank, 
stating that the book is one of the ordinary books of the bank, used in the 
transaction of its business, that the entry is as was originally made at the time 
of its date, and in the usual course of its business; that there are no inter- 
lineations or erasures; that the book is in its custody and control, and that 
the copy has been compared with the book and is a correct copy of the same ; 
and such book shall be open to the inspection’ of any interested party. 

Sec. 3.—Any person who shall make a false affidavit, or give false testimony 
under the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of the offense of per- 
jury, and on conviction thereof, shall be punished therefor in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 4.—This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage and publication. 

Approved April 2, 1881. | Published April 11, 1881. ] 
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THE TAXATION OF NATIONAL-BANK SHARES. 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 


Charles T. Pollard, Fr., Tax Collector, v. The State of Alabama, ex rel W, 
D. Zuber. 


APPEAL FROM MONTGOMERY CIRCUIT COURT, 


SOMERVILLE, J. 

The main question involved in this case is whether the shares of the stock- 
holders in National banking associations, incorporated under the Act of Con- 
gress can be lawfully taxed under the revenue code in force prior to the recent 
Act of the Legislature, approved December 8th, 1880, specially providing for 
such taxation. ‘The proper consxleration of this subject necessarily brings under 
our review the previous decisions of this Court relating to State taxation of 
these institutions, and the extent of their modification as required by recent 
adjudications of the United States Supreme Court. The latter tribunal must, 
of constitutional necessity, be the legal forum of last resort for the determina- 
tion of questions of the character, which are federal in their nature. Covley’s 
Const. Lim, 12, Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264. We have sought to give 
this matter that research and deliberate consideration, to which its importance, 
and the magnitude of the interest involved, justly entitles it. 

It now seems settled, by authority no longer capable of judicial disputation 
by the State Courts, that the National banks are agents or instruments of the 
General Government, designed to aid in the administration of an important 
branch of the public service, and they are appropriate means to that end, 
constitutionally authorized as a proper exercise of the incidental or implied 
powers of Congress. /armers’ National Kank v. Dearing, 91 U. S. 29; 
McCullough vy. State of Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316; all on National Banks, 216. 

Whether the power to tax these corporate associations is derived from 
express legislative permission of Congress, or whether it is an original or 
inherent attribute of State sovereignty, liable only to be regulated and 
restrained by Congress, is not material to be here determined, and is a ques- 
tion about which there have been conflicting views among the various Courts. 
State v. Newark, 40 N. J. 558; Ruffin v. Commisioners, 69 N. C. 498; People 
v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539. As the power to tax, however, necessarily involves 
the power to impede and defeat the operations of these agencies, if it does 
not include virtually the power to destroy their existence, the several States 
possess the constitutional power to tax them, whether originally or by deriva- 
tion it matters not only at a rate, in the manner, and on the particular con- 
ditions authorized by Congress, as the only law-making power of the General 
Government under the Federal Constitution. Szmter County v. National Bank, 
62 Ala. 464; National Lank v. Mayor, etc., of Mobile, Ibid. 284. It was asserted 
by Chief Justice Marshall, in ‘/cCullough v. State of Maryland, supra, as a 
proposition not to be denied, that ‘‘the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy [and ], that the power to destroy may defeat and render useless the 
power to create.” ‘*The States have no power,” he said, ‘‘ by taxation or 
otherwise, to retard, impede, burden, or in any manner control the operations 
of the constitutional laws enacted by Congress to carry into execution the 
powers vested in the General Government.”—/db 436. In National Banks v. 
Commonwealth, g Wall. 353, it was said that the doctrine, which exempts the 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government from the influence of State legis- 
lation, is not founded in any express provision of the constitution, but on ‘‘ the 
implied necessity for the use of such instruments by the Federal Government.” 
These conditions of State taxation have been designated by Congress in the 
form of enactments which plainly limit and regulate the right to tax. The 
Act of Congress of February 1oth, 1868, embodied in section 5,219, of the 
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kev, Stat. U. S., thus provides: ‘* The Legislature of each State may deter- 
mine and direct the manner and place of taxing all the shares of National 
banks, located within said State, subject to the restriction that the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens of such State.—15 Stat. at Large, 34. 


This is a law of the General Government, and it is too well settled to 
require the citation of any supporting authority, that the State courts are bound 
conclusively by such construction as may be given it by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, even though such construction be antagonistic to their 
present judicial convictions, or even in conflict with previous adjudications 
frequently reaffirmed. State taxation, under this statute, is forbidden to be 
‘‘at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of the State.” This clause is construed to forbid any 
unfavorable discrimination in taxation against National banks, and to prohibit 
any system of assessment of taxes which exacts from the owners of shares in 
such corporations a larger sum in proportion to their value than it exacts from 
the owners of ‘‘other moneyed capital.” S4all on Nat. Banks, 218, 224. Pel- 
ton v. Nat. Banks, 101 U. S. 79; People v. Commissioners, 4 Wall. 256. 

In Lionberger v. Rouse, 9 Wall. 468, it was held that the particular design 
of this act was to restrain the States from ‘‘ legislating adversely to the interest 
of the National banks, and that there should be no unfavorable discrimination 
against them.” 

In Adams v. Nashville, 95 U.S. 19, its purpose was asserted to be to ‘‘pro- 
tect” these corporations, organized under Federal authority, from unfriendly 
discrimination by the States in the exercise of their taxing power. 

In Pelton v. National Bank, tor VU. S. (11 Otto) 143, it was held that 
‘‘any system of assessment of taxes which exacts from the owner of the shares 
of a National bank a larger sum in proportion to their actual value than it 
does from the owner of other moneyed capital valued in like manner, does 
tax them at a greater rate within the meaning of the act of Congress,”’ 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts said in reference to this enactment in 
the case of Providence [ustitution v. City of Boston, 101 Mass. 575, as follows: 
‘Tt means merely, as we think, that such shares shall be taxed upon a general 
system, and in compliance with a set of rules and principles, applied alike 
throughout the State to the taxation of all moneyed capital It means that 
the rate upon a thousand dollars invested.in such bank shall be the same as 
the rate upon a like sum put at interest on good security; that, as far as 
mere taxation is concerned, the owner of the one investment shall fare neither 
better nor worse than the ascertained owner of the other; that banks are not 
to be oppressed or incommoded, nor their operations as agencies of the 
General Government to be prevented or impeded by invidious or unfavorable 
rates as compared with other property of the same general kind, and in the 
same place.” 

In Wright, Auditor, etc., vy. Stilz, 27 Ind. 338, the Supreme Court of Indiana 
decided that the shares of National banks could not be taxed under the laws 
of that State, because no such municipal tax as the discriminating one there 
in question was imposed upon the shares of banks organized under the au- 
thority of the State, and this conclusion was reaffirmed in Craft v. Tuttle, 26, 
Jb. 332. The ground of these decisions manifestly is, that this system destroys 
that equality of taxation designed to be secured in favor of these governmental 
agencies, and to this extent works an unjust discrimination against them. 

The most important construction of this act of Congress, however, which has 
yet been promulgated by the United States Supreme Court is found in the 
case of People vy. Weaver, 100 U.S. (10 Otto 539). It is there said, that this 
Congressional restriction on the power of State taxation is ‘‘ manifestly designed 
to prevent taxation which should discriminate against this class of property as 
compared with other moneyed capital.” It was held that the act obviously 
had reference to ‘‘the entire process of assessment,” including ‘‘the valuation 
of the shares as well as the rate of percentage charged thereon,” and a statute 
of the State of New York was pronounced invalid on the ground that it did 
not allow the plaintiff ‘‘the same deduction for debts, due by him, from the 
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valuation of his shares of National-bank stock, that it allowed to those who 
have moneyed capital otherwise invested.”’ 


The assessment in the case at bar was made and the tax levied under the 
provisions of sections 362 and 369 of the Code of 1876. The question to be 
determined is, whether the system of assessment, and the amount of the tax 
imposed, under these sections on moneyed capital, generally, is the same sub- 
stantially in effect when applied to shares in National banks. 

It is first objected that section 358 of the Code, subdivision 2, exempts 
entirely from taxation moneyed capital invested in State bonds, and that this 
fact of itself is unequal and discriminating as against moneyed investments in 
National-bank shares, because it imposes a burden on the latter from which 
it expressly relieves the former. This view seems to be sustained by a strong 
intimation of Justice Miller, in People v. Weaver, supra, but we are not dis- 
posed to. concur in the conclusion. The suggestion by him is a mere judicial 
dictum, used arguendo by way of illustration, and was not a point arising for 
decision in the case. The tendency of the decisions, we think, is strongly 
to the contrary. It was said by Justice Hunt, in Adams v. Nashville, 95 U. 
S. 19, supra, that these acts of Congress were ‘‘not intended to curtail the 
power of the States on the subject of taxation, or to prohibit the exemption 
of particular kinds of property.”” And again, by Chief Justice Waite, in /ep- 
burn v. The School Directors, 23 Wall. 480 (485), that a State tax law was 
not violative of the act of Congress merely on the ground that it allowed ‘‘a 
partial exemption” of a certain kind of moneyed capital, which was designed 
to prevent a double burden of taxation both on property and debts secured by 
it. ‘*It could not have been the intention of Congress to exempt bank shares 
from taxation, it was said, because some moneyed capital was exempt.” In 
People v. Commissioners, 4 Wall. 244, an assertion by Justice Nelson was em- 
phasized to the effect that it would be a sufficient compliance with the act 
if the rate of State taxation should be the same or not greater than on the 
moneyed capital of individual citizens *‘ which is subject or liable to taxation.” 
And this view has been fully indorsed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
in a recent case, Lveritt's Appeal, 71 Penn. St. 216, holding that the act 
of Congress had no reference to property exempted from all taxation. But 
without undertaking to decide this particular point, we feel fully justified in 
concluding that there was no intention on the part of Congress to require 
the taxation of State bonds. The purpose of the law is accomplished when 
the States conform, as far as practicable, their revenue systems to its require- 
ments substantially, and it must not be construed to intend that any State 
should do what the General Government has itself declined to do, as unsanc- 
tioned by the immemorial custom of good faith, financial integrity and public 
honesty. Léonberger v. Rouse, g Wall. 468, 475. 

There are, however, other features in the State revenue law, which are pro- 
ductive of manifest inequality in taxation, as against share owners in National 
banking associations. Section 362 of the Code, subdivision 8, enumerates, 
among other subjects of taxation, ‘‘all money loaned, and solvent credits, or 
credits of value.”” That these subjects are comprised under the head ‘‘ moneyed 
capital” cannot be questioned. Hepburn v. The School Directors, 23 Wall. 
480. It is provided that the taxpayer shall be permitted to ‘‘deduct his 
indebtedness” from these credits and ‘‘the excess only shall be taxed.” This 
privilege of deduction is granted only to the owners of this particular class of 
moneyed capital, and is withheld from the owners of shares in National bank- 
:ing corporations. This was the precise point on which the New York statute 
was pronounced violative of this act of Congress in People v. Weaver, supra. 
In that case (100 U. S., 10 Otto 539) it was objected that the effect of the 
State law was to ‘‘ permit a citizen of New York, who has moneyed capital 
invested otherwise than in banks, to deduct from that capital the sum of all 
his debts, leaving the remainder alone subject to taxation, while he, whose 
money is invested in shares of bank stocks can make no such deduction.” 
Said the Court: ‘* Nor inasmuch as nearly all the banks in that State and 
in all others are National banks, can. it be denied that the owner of such 
shares who owes debts, is subjected to a heavier tax on account of those 
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shares, than the owner of moneyed capital, otherwise invested, who also is in 
debt, because the latter can diminish the amount of his tax by the amount of 
his indebtedness, while the former cannot? That this works a discrimination 
against the National-bank shares, is also free from doubt.” Such being the 
case, the same discriminating feature must prove equally fatal to our own 
revenue system, as contained in the Code, so far as applicable to the taxation 
of moneyed capital invested in National banks. 


Again, sub. div. 10 of section 362 of the Code taxes the capital stock of all 
incorporated companies, created under any law of the State, on a principle 
more favorable than that adopted in reference to National banks. A deduction, 
or exemption, is allowed for such portion of the capital stock as may be 
invested in property and taxed otherwise as property, and immunity from 
municipal taxation, except a license tax, is secured, in consideration of the 
payment of a fixed and limited percentage. Whether this immunity is not void 
as being violative of that equality of taxation required by the State Constitu- 
tion, on the principle declared in Sumter County v. National Bank, 62 Ala. 
464, is a point not necessarily raised for our determination. It is palpable, 
however, that under the operation of Sec. 362, clause 10, and Sec. 358, clause 
9, the real estate owned by National banks is taxable, and no deduction on 
this account is allowed in their favor, but such deduction is allowed in favor 
of incorporated companies created under State laws which might of course 
include State banks. ational bank v. Mayor, etc., Mobile, 62 Ala. 284; Rev. 
Stat. U. S., § 5.219. 

It is justly urged that the effect of taxation under these sections is to operate 
with unfavorable discrimination against National banks. If, for example, a 
State bank possess a capital of $100,000, and one-half of that capital is 
invested in real estate, such bank will be subject to taxation on $ 50,c00 worth 
of real estate as such, and on $50,000 only of its capital stock. A National 
bank, with the same amount of capital invested in the same manner, is 
required to pay the same amount of tax on real estate as that exacted from 
the State bank, and also an additional tax, indirectly through the share- 
holders, on the whole capital stock of $100,000. No diminution in their favor 
is allowed on account of the tax imposed on real estate owned by them, as 
permitted in favor of State corporations. This would be an assessment tanta- 
mount to precisely double that required to be paid on the capital stock of a 
State bank. The process of assessment, on the capital stock in the one case, 
and on the shares in the other, operates with objectionable partiality. The 
deduction of the value of real estate owned in the one case, and its denial! in 
the other, is discriminating. The sections are in clear conflict with the Act of 
Congress so far as applicative to National banks. Collins v. City of Chicage, 4 
Biss. 472; National Bank v. Popin, 4 Dill. 29; Nat Bank v. Young, 25 lowa, 
311; Cooley on Taxation, 3945; Adams v. Mayor, ete., 95 U. S. 19. 

Under the authority therefore, of these adjudged cases construing the Act of 
Congress under discussicn, we feel impelled to hold that sections 362, 369 and 
358, in the provisions of the clauses mentioned, apply a process of assessment 
and a rate of taxation unequal in their operation on moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, including State corporations, and on National banks, 
unfavorably discriminating against the latter to an extent violative of the Act 
of Congress. 

It follows then, that prior to the passage of the recent Act of the Legisla- 
ture, entitled ‘‘an Act to provide for taxing shares of the capital stock of 
National banking associations,” approved December 8th, 1880, there was no 
statute in this State under the provisions of which a valid assessment of taxes 
could be made on such shares, as tested by the case of People v. Weaver, 
supra, and other decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

Whether the recent Act is so framed as to harmonize existing provisions of 
the Code with the requirements of section 5,219 of the % S. Revised Statutes, 
is a question which is not necessarily presented for consideration by the record, 
and is therefore left undecided in this case. 

It is needless to reiterate that the foregoing exposition of the federal enact- 
ment in question is conclusive on this Court, and, under its influence, we are 
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constrained to overrule the conclusions reached adverse to these views in 
Mclver v. Robinson, 53 Ala. 456; Sumter County v. National Bank of Gaines- 
ville, 62 Ala. 464; Winston v. Sumter Co. Commr’s and Sumter Co. Commr’s 
v. Crawford Mss., December Term, 1879. 

The Circuit Court erred in overruling the demurrer of appellant, and in 
granting the application for the writ of mandamus. Its judgment is hereby 
reversed, and judgment rendered here dismissing the proceedings, with costs. 

BRICKELL, C. J., not sitting. 3 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


Another contribution on the vexed question of the effect of a stipulation for 
attorney’s fees in a note, is the decision by the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
in the very recent case of First National Bank of New Windsor v. Bynum, 
where it is held that a paper, to be negotiable, must be certain as to the time 
of payment and the amount to be paid; and an instrument (in other respects ) 
in the form of a note which contains a promise to pay a certain sum, with 
current rate of exchange on New York, together with counsel fees and expenses 
in collecting it, if placed in the hands of an attorney for collection, and which 
further provides that the payees shall have power to declare said note due at 
any time they may deem it insecure, even before maturity, is non-negotiable 
for uncertainty (1), as to the amount to be paid, by reason of the stipulation 
for attorney’s fees and rate of exchange, and (2) as to the “me of payment, 
by reason of the provision which makes it payable before maturity at the 
future option of the payee. The Court cited: Woods v. North, 84 Penn. St. 
407; S. C., 24 Am. Rep. 201; Bank v. Gay, 63 Mo. 33; S. C., 21 Am. Rep. 
430; Lrooks vy. Hargreaves, 21 Mich. 255; 1 Pars. on Bills and Notes, 30, 46. 
See ante, 163. 


In National Bank of Favette County v. Dushane, Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
November, 1880, 9 W. N. C. 472, it is held that usurious interest paid to a 
National bank cannot be set off in a suit on the note, but the remedy is by 
action of debt against the bank. The Court said: ‘*‘ This casé, on the author- 
ity of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of United States, Aarnet v. 
National Bank, 98 U. S. 5553; S. C., Browne's Nat. B’k Cas, 18, must be 
reversed. It was there held that usurious interest previously received by a 
National bank, though taken in the renewals of a series of bills, of which the 
one in suit was the last, could not be pleaded by way of set-cff, and that the 
only remedy was by an action of debt founded on the penal clause of the Act 
of Congress. This case, of course, overrules Lucas v. The Bank, 78 Penn. St. 
228; S. C., 21 Am. Rep. 17; Zhomp. Nat. B’k Cas, 872; Overholt v. The 
Bank, 82 Penn. St. 490; S. C., Zhomp. Nat. B’k Cas. 883; and cases of 
similar character, at least so far as they hold that illegal interest taken by a 
National bank can be used by way of set-off or payment. In a transaction like 
the one in hand, from the case above cited, it will be found that the defend- 
ant’s only remedy was by a penal action for double the illegal interest paid, 
and that the forfeiture of the interest upon the note only occurs where illegal 
interest has been stipulated for but not paid.”” The Aarnet case seems also to 
overrule the doctrine of ational Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, 75 N. Y. 516, 
S. C., 31 Am. Rep. 484; Browne's Nat. B’R Cas. 305; National Bank of 
Winterset v. Eyre, 52 Towa, 114; S. C., Browne's Nat. B’R Cas. 234; and 
Hade v. McVey, 31 Ohio St. 231; S. C., Browne's Nat. B’k Cas. 353. The 
principal case accords with First Nat. B’k of Clarion v. Gruber, 87 Penn. St. 
465; S. C., Browne’s Nat. B’k Cas. 395. 
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AGENCY—AUTHORITY TO MAKE TIME AND* SIGHT DRAFTS NOT AUTHORITY 
TO MAKE PosT-DATED ONES.—A general agent had authority to draw drafts 
in the name of his principal on sight or time. eld, that this did not give 
him authority to draw post-dated drafts, and that where he obtained the dis- 
count of a draft post-dated, accompanied by a draft of the date of the day of 
the discount, as collateral, to be used only in case the agent should die before 
the date of the discounted draft, the post-dating of the draft was sufficient to 
put the bank discounting it upon inquiry as to the agent’s authority. To 
charge the transferee of negotiable paper with the equities, he must have had 
actual notice of them, or at least, he must have had knowledge of such facts 
and circumstances as would have made his taking the paper with the intention 
of enforcing it an act of bad faith. ‘Goodman v. Simonds, 20 How. 343; Mur- 
vay v. Lardner, 2 Wall. 100; Phelan vy Moss, 67 Penn. St. 62; Hamilton v. 
Vought, 34 N. J. 187; Magee v. Badger, 34 N. Y. 247; Crosby v. Grant, 36 
N. H. 273; Farrell v. Lovett, 68 Me. 326; Commercial Bank v. First National 
Bank, 30 Md 11; Spooner v. Holmes, 102 Mass. 503; Mathews v. Poytheers, 
4 Ga. 287; Bottomley v. Goldsmith, 36 Mich. 27. But no banker, to whom 
paper should be presented for discount by a third party before the time of its 
date, would look upon the offer as so far an ordinary occurrence that he would 
take it with the same promptitude as he would any other paper of equal 
apparent responsibility, and on the supposition that he had as little occasion to 
inquire into the circumstances of its issue. But in this case the paper was not 
only post-dated, but it was issued under a claim of agency, and the question of 
power was involved. It was the plain duty of a party proposing to take it to 
take notice of whatever was unusual, either in the form of the paper, or in the 
accompanying circumstances, which might tend to raise doubts in his own mind 
whether the authority which was asserted had in fact an existence ; and among 
the most important of these circumstances would be those which indicated that 
the paper afforded special opportunities for fraud upon the alleged principal. 
He would not be at liberty to look exclusively at the facts which lead to one 
conclusion, and to disregard merely suspicious circumstances because in them- 
selves they were inconclusive ; for the fact of authority, or apparent authority. 
is one to be deduced from all the circumstances, and he must at his peril take 
them all into consideration. It is no doubt the fact that a post-dated draft, 
purporting to be payable at sight, is for all the legal purposes of presentment, 
demand, protest and payment, a draft payable a certain time after date. But 
in order that authority to make time paper shall be held to cover post-dated 
paper, their legal effect must not only be the same, but all their incidents so 
far identical that we may fairly suppose both were in mind when the authority 
was given ; for the authority is not to be construed on technical reasoning, but 
by intent. Is this the case? Unfortunately, judicial decisions throw but little 
light upon the subject. In Foster v. Mackreath, L. R., 2 Exch. 163, it was 
decided that authority to draw a check did not authorize drawing a post-dated 
check, because, ‘‘so far as regards its practical effect, a post-dated check is 
the same thing as a bill of exchange at so many days’ date as intervene 
between the day of delivering the check and the date marked upon it.” And 
see ve Brown, 2 Story, 502; Andrew v. Blackley, 11 Ohio St. 89. But while 
a bill of exchange is usually allowed days of grace, a post-dated check is not. 
Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 10 Wend. 304; S. C. 13 za. 133; Salter v. Burt, 
20 id. 205; Taylor v. Lip, 30 N. J. 284. The proposition, therefore, that 
authority to draw bills would include authority to draw post-dated checks is 
one which could not be supported. The two classes of instruments are similar, 
but they are not in legal effect identical. But a post-dated bill differs also from 
a bill payable a corresponding number of days after it is drawn. It is true 
that the question of the right to days of grace might be settled by the terms 
of the bill itself, but there would be an important difference in this, that the 
time bill would be subject to be sent forward for acceptance, while the post- 
dated bill would not. The latter must stand upon the responsibility of the 
drawer until the time of date arrives. It could not be dishonored by refusal to 
accept it before its date, because the drawer does not undertake to have funds 
in the drawer’s hands to meet it before that day arrives; and the drawee, if 
he were in funds to meet it, could not retain them for the. purpose as against 
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other bills drawn and payable before the date arrived. Godin v. Bank of 
Commonwealth, 6 Duer. 76; Champion v. Gordon, 7o Penn. St. 474, 476. 
Michigan Supreme Court, October 13, 1880. Now York Jron Mine Co. v. 
Citizens’ Bank. Opinion by COOLEY, J. 


SAVINGS BANK—ADMINISTRATOR OF TRUSTEE DEPOSITING MONEY MAY 
CLAIM PAYMENT IN ABSENCE OF NOTICE FROM BENEFICIARY.—S, as trustee for 
C, deposited money in the defendant’s Savings bank, which gave a pass-book to 
S. The bank did not know the nature of the trust. One of the terms of the 
deposit agreed upon at the time was that ‘the pass-book shall be the voucher 
of the depositor and evidence of his property in the institution, and the pres- 
entation of the pass-book shall be sufficient authority to the bank to make any 
payment to the bearer thereof; that the officers of the bank will endeavor 
to prevent fraud upon its depositors, but all payments to persons producing 
the pass-books issued by the bank shall be valid payments to discharge the 
bank.” S thereafter died, the deposit not being drawn. //e/d, that a payment 
by the bank to the administrator of S upon the production of his letters and 
of the pass-book, and in the absence of any notice from C, the beneficiary, 
was a good payment and effectual to discharge the bank. If the trustee in 
his life time had presented the book and demanded payment, no claim by 
the beneficiary having been interposed, the bank would have been bound to pay, 
Upon the death of the trustee his rights devolved upon his administrator. 
banks \. Executors of Wilkes, 3 Sandf. Ch. 99; Bucklin v. Buckiin, 1 Abb. Ct. 
App. 242; Bunn v. Vaughn, id. 253; Emerson v. Blakely, 2 id. 22; Tyvecothick 
v. Austin, 4 Mason, 16, 29. The bank had no right to inquire into the char- 
acter of the trust, and owed no duty to the beneficiary until the latter by 
notice forbid payment or demanded it for himself. I[t is true that payment to 
one presenting a pass-book is not always a discharge to the bank, and if paid 
to one who is not the depositor or his legal representative, the bank, if it has 
agreed to use its best endeavors to prevent fraud, must exercise diligence, 
and is put on inquiry by circumstances of suspicion (Aen v. Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, 69 N. Y. 317), but this rule applies only to prevent payment 
_to the wrong person, to one not entitled to recover the deposit. If the right 
person applies and payment is made to him the question of diligence or negli- 
gence cannot arise. It does not affect the right of the administrator to call 
the trust an executed one. If the beneficiary has a right to the pass book and 
the fund, he must reach it through the trustee. Payment to the trustee is 
good, what remains is between him and the beneficiary. Judgment reversed, 
Boone v. Citizens’ Savings Bank of New York... New York Court of Appeals. 
Opinion by FINCH, J. 

[ Decided Feb. 8, 1881.] 


MUNICIPAL BONDS — ISSUED WITHOUT AUTHORITY OF LAW VOID IN 
INNOCENT HOLDER’s HANDs.—A charter granted by the Legislature of Mis- 
souri to the S. Railroad Company in 1860, provided that upon petition by 
the company the county court of any county through which the road should 
pass might authorize a vote to be taken by the inhabitants of a strip of country 
not more than ten miles each side of the road to take stock in the company 
and to raise a tax therefor, which should be levied and collected by the 
county court. By the constitution of Missouri, adopted in 1865, the Legisla- 
ture was forbidden to authorize any county, city or town to become a stock- 
holder in any corporation unless two-thirds of the voters should assent thereto. 
By a statute passed in 1868, townships were authorized to subscribe through 
the county court to railroad companies by a two-third vote, and bonds were to 
be issued by the county to pay such subscriptions chargeable on the voting 
town. By a statute amending this, passed in 1870, the taxable inhabitants of 
portions of townships were granted the same rights as towns as to subscribing 
for stock and issuing of bonds in cases where the charter of any railroad com- 
pany authorized such portions to subscribe to stock. In 1870, after the passage 
of the last named act, upon the petition of the S. Railroad Company, the 
County Court of D. county, through which the railroad passed, authorized the 
taxable inhabitants of a strip of five miles on each side of the road through 
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the county to vote upon the question of taking stock in such road and the 
issue of bonds therefor. At the election there were 568 votes for the sub- 
scription, etc., and 400 against it. Thereafter the county court issued county 
bonds which recited that they were issued upon the vote of certain taxable 
inhabitants of the county, and were in aid of the S. railroad, and which were 
payable to bearer. /7e/d, that the issue of the bonds was unauthorized, and 
that they were void in the hands of an innocent holder for value. Judgment 
of U. S. Circe. Ct., W. D. Missouri affirmed. Ogden v. County of Daviess. U. 
S. Supreme Court. Opinion by WAITE, C. J. 
[ Decided Jan. 24, 1881. ] , 


BANK—LIEN ON MONEYS OF DEPOSITOR—DOES NOT APPLY TO TRUST 
MoneEyYs.—The rule that a bank has a general lien upon all moneys in its pos- 
session belonging to a depositor is a part of the law merchant and well estab- 
lished. It rests upon the principle that as the depositor is a debtor to the 
bank the moneys may be justly applied to pay such debt, and it also arises 
from the contract implied to exist from the relation of the parties and the 
operation of law. Mere possession is not enough, and the debt must have 
matured. Each of the parties must be a debtor to the other. Jordan vy. 
Shoe and Leather bk., 74 N. Y. 472. The rule does not interfere with the 
rights of third parties where moneys may have become mingled with those 
belonging to the depositor, to assert and maintain a claim to the same while 
in possession of the bank. Van Allen v. American Exch. Bk., 52 N. Y. 1. 
It must be made clear that the moneys deposited actually belong to the 
person from whom the account is due, to entitle the bank to apply them in 
payment of its demand. In this case the firm of R & C, im the course og 
their business, received various sums of money on account of captains of ves. 
sels, and on account of various freights of vessels, consigned to them, and de. 
posited such moneys in their bank account. They became embarrassed in 
business, and in consequence thereof, and in order to keep the funds received 
by them from being attached by creditors, they caused an account to be opened 
by A in the defendant bank, and the moneys and checks received were 
deposited to the credit of A. These moneys, ‘etc, were not actually the 
property of the firm, and they had no right or title to the same, and they 
were deposited solely for the benefit of the persons whose property they were. 
Held, that the defendant bank had no lien upon this deposit to satisfy a debt 
due it from the firm, and that A was entitled to claim the same against 
the bank. The rule that when moneys held in trust have been mingled with 
other moneys of the trustees, so as to be indistinguishable, that the cestwi gue 
trust cannot claim a specific lien upon the property or funds ( Ferres v. Van 
Vechten, 73 N. Y. 113) has no application where the money is held in trust 
to pay certain creditors, and cannot be invoked to uphold defendant’s claim to 
the fund in this case. That none of the creditors of the firm made any 
claim for the same would not aid defendant. Nor would it be an answer that 
A acted as agent of the persons entitled to the funds, in making the deposit, 
or that defendant had no notice of the facts. Judgment reversed and-new 
trial ordered. Falkland v. St. Nicholas National Bank. New York Court of 
Appeals. Opinion by MILLER, J. 

[ Decided Feb. 11, 1881. | 





UNITED STATES TREASURY COMPTROLLER’S DECISIONS.—Among recently 
published rulings of the First Comptroller of the United States Treasury, are 
the following : 

1. A Treasury draft issued to Pierce, Park & Co. may, on proper evidence, 
be corrected in favor of Pearce, Park & Co. 

2. When a claim originated in favor of a partnership firm, and before a 
draft issues for its payment some of the members die, it should issue to the 
survivors or survivor, described as such. . 
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7HE LAW OF SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 


F. P. Treadwell v. the Bank of California. 
SUPERIOR COURT OF CALIFORNIA, 


The trial of the case of ¥. P. Treadwell v. the Bank of California began 
January 3rd, and thirty days’ actual time were consumed in taking testimony 
and hearing arguments, over sixty witnesses having been examined. The action 
was brought to recover from the Bank of California certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the plaintiff, which had been deposited with the bank. The box 
containing them was delivered to the bearer of an order, the same being now 
unknown. The value of the bonds and stocks was $ 46,000, which, with inter- 
est, now aggregates $52,420. The plaintiff alleges that he formerly did busi- 
ness with Donohue, Ralston & Co., and had on deposit in their bank the 
bonds and stocks in question. The bank mentioned agreed with him to safely 
keep said bonds against all risks and hazards and to return them on demand. 
In June, 1864, the firm with which this property was deposited having gone 
out of business, the box containing the bonds were turned over to the Bank of 
California, of which Ralston was cashier. The box containing the valuables 
was deposited there in consequence of an agreement made by Ralston the of 
same nature as that made in the case of the Bank of Donohue, Ralston & 
Co., viz.: that the bank would safely keep said bonds against all risks and 
hazards, and return them to the owner on demand. This contract was made 
in consequence of an agreement on the part of the plaintiff to transfer all his 
business to the Bank of California, which at once agreed to and did cash 
checks drawn upon Donohue, Ralston & Co, 

In October, 1877, plaintiff made such demand, which was refused, the 
property in question having been previously delivered to W. B. Cooper (now 
in prison in England ) on an alleged forged order. The defendant claims that 
no such contract was ever made by the bank. It acknowledges that it had 
the box in its possession, and kept it for the accommodation of the plaintiff 
without reward of any kind. It affirms that the box was delivered safely 
when demand was made for it, in July, 1876, The questions involved in the 
case embrace the genuineness of the order; the truth of the claim that an 
agreement of the character alleged was made; the power of a bank cashier to 
make such an agreement, and the liability of a bank for deposits of the kind 
in question. 

THE JUDGE'S CHARGE TO THE JURY. 


Judge Hunt charged the jury as follows, and gave very long instructions as 
asked for by each side: 

It now becomes my duty to state to you the law applicable to this case in 
order to assist you in correctly applying it to the facts. 

The testimony in this case, gentlemen, has been exceedingly voluminous, 
and owing to the length of time which the trial has occupied, it might have 
been impossible for you to have recalled it, had it not been for the able sum- 
ming up of the respective counsel herein. 

As you are well aware, the law constitutes you the sole judges of the weight, 
effect and value of evidence. The duty of the Court is to determine questions 
of the admissibility of evidence, but its sufficiency and weight are to be 
resolved solely by you. As incident to this duty you have the exclusive right 
of judging of the credibility of witnesses. 

In civil cases the affirmative of the issue, which in this case is upon the 
plaintiff, must be proved; and when the evidence is contradictory, your decision 
must be in accordance with preponderance of evidence. In the latter case, 
however, it is your duty, if possible, so to reconcile the wholé testimony as to 
make all speak the truth. But when testimony is so equally balanced that no 
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conclusion can be drawn from it, it is the duty of the jury to decide against 
the party who holds the affirmative of the issue. | 

Where there exists an irreconcilable conflict in the testimony of witnesses, 
regard must be had in determining which one was mistaken, to the capacity 
of the witnesses, their respective opportunities of knowing the facts to which 
they depose, and the nature of the facts deposed to, as calculated to impress 
themselves with more or less force upon the memory. 

The only legal test of the sufficiency of evidence to establish a given fact 
is its sufficiency to satisfy the mind and conscience of the jury. There is no 
precise standard for the sufficiency of evidence to induce belief. That evidence, 
however, is deemed satisfactory which ordinarily produces moral certainty or 
a in an unprejudiced mind. Such evidence alone will justify a ver- 

ict. 

Evidence is further classified as direct or indirect. Direct evidence is that 
which proves the fact in dispute directly, without an inference or presumption. 
Indirect evidence is that which tends to establish the fact in dispute by 
proving another fact. 

A witness is presumed, by law, to speak the truth, but this presumption 
may be repelled by the manner in which he testifies, by the character of his 
testimony, or by evidence affecting his motives, or by contradictory evidence. 
And, as already stated, you are the exclusive judges of the credibility of wit- 
nesses. Your power, however, of judging of the effect of evidence is not arbi- 
trary, but is to be exercised with legal discretion and in subordination with 
the rules of evidence. You are not bound to decide in conformity with the 
declarations of any number of witnesses which do not produce conviction in 
your minds, as against a lesser number, or as against a presumption, or other 
evidence, satisfying your minds. Evidence is to be estimated not only by its 
own intrinsic weight, but also according to the proof which it is in the power 
of the one side to produce, and of the other side to contradict. 

Having thus preliminarily stated the general rules of evidence, we must now 
apply them to the subject matter in controversy. 

A bailment is defined to be a delivery of goods in trust, upon a contract, 
expressed or implied, that the trust shall be faithfully executed by the bailee. 

A deposit is usually defined to be ‘*a naked bailment of goods to be kept 
for the bailor without reward and to be returned when he shall require it.” 
Where the deposit is for a reward, it is termed a deposit for hire. 

The Civil Code of this State classifies deposits into four branches: First— 
Voluntary. Second—Involuntary. Third—For safe keeping; and, fourth—For 
exchange. 

A voluntary deposit is made by one giving to another, with his consent, the 
possession of personal property, to keep for the benefit of the former, or a 
third party. The person giving is called the depositor or bailor, and the 
person receiving the depositary or bailee. 

A deposit for keeping is one in which the depositary is bound to return 
the identical thing deposited. 

The legal responsibility of a bailee or depositary may be either narrowed 
or enlarged by special contract, which may vary the obligations between the 
parties created by law and alter their responsibility toa greater or less degree. 

The obligations of a bailee, without reward, are two-fold: First—That he 
shall keep the thing deposited with reasonable care. Second—That he shall, 
upon request, restore it to the depositor—or otherwise deliver it according to 
the original trust. 

If the bailee, or depositary, undertakes specially to keep the property 
safely, he is bound to the same care of it as a prudent man would exercise 
in taking care of his own property. A pronfise to keep safely means that 
the depositary shall use due diligence and care to prevent loss or accident, 
and there is no breach of faith or trust upon his part if, notwithstanding 
such care, the property is lost ; anything more than this would amount to an 
insurance of the property, which cannot be presumed to be intended, unless 
there is an express agreement and adequate consideration therefor, because a 
promise to keep safely against all risks and hazards imports a liability to 
return the property in any, and all, events, 
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There are three questions to be considered in this case: First—Did the 
bank make any contract with the plaintiff? Second—lIf it did, what is the 
nature of that contract? Third—Whether it has been violated? 

As heretofore stated, the plaintiff herein alleges that in. October, 1864, he 
made a contract with the defendant whereby the latter promised to keep 
safely, against all risks and hazards, and return to the plaintiff on demand such 
bonds and securities belonging to him as he had then or should thereafter 
deposit in the bank. That in pursuance of such contract he did deposit with 
defendant a large amount of property, which the defendant, disregarding its 
said contract, failed to safely keep and deliver to the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff claims that the contract in question was made by him with 
William C. Ralston, the then cashier of the Bank of California; and the 
first question for you to determine is, had Mr. Ralston power to bind the bank 
by.such contract ? 

Secondly—Did he make such contract ? and, 

Thirdly, if he did make such contract, on whose behalf was it made? 

These questions present for consideration the law relative to the general 
doctrine of agency and the powers of cashiers of banks. 

An agent is ‘fone who represents another called the principal, in dealings 
with third persons.” 

An agent has such authority as the principal actually, or ostensibly, confers 
upon him. 

Actual authority is such as a principal intentionally confers upon the agent. 
Ostensible authority is such as a principal intentionally, or by want of ordinary 
care, causes a third person to believe the agent to possess. 

An agency may be created, and an authority may be conferred by a prior 
authorization or a subsequent ratification. It may be established by proof of 
the relations of the parties—their habits and course of dealing—or it may be 
decided from the nature of the employment or the general usages of trade. 

A principal is bound by the acts of his agent under a merely ostensible 
authority, to those persons, who have in good faith and without ordinary 
negligence, parted with value upon the faith thereof. 


Corporations are liable for the acts of their servants while engaged in the 
business of their employment, in the same manner, and to the same extent, 
that individuals are liable under like circumstances. What a corporation may 
do by itself it may do by an agent. 

At common law, a corporation had no capacity to appoint an agent except 
under its common seal. Now, however, no such rule prevails. The authority 
may be conferred by the corporation upon its agent either at a regular meeting 
of the Directors or by their separate assent, or by any other mode of their 
doing such acts. 

Cashiers of banks are held out to the pubiic as having authority to act 
according to the general usage, practice and course of such institutions. 

The acts of a cashier or other officer of a bank, within the scope of such 
general usage, practice and course of business of banking institutions, is bind- 
ing on the corporation in favor of third persons dealing with such officers in 
good faith and in ignorance at the time that they were transcending their 
authority. 

The cashier is the executive officer of the bank through whom the money 
transactions of the bank are to be conducted. 


Where an officer has the actual charge and management of the general busi- 
ness of a corporation with the knowledge of the Directors, this is sufficient 
evidence of authority, and the corporation will be bound by his contracts, 
made in its behalf within the apparent scope of the business entrusted to such 
officer. In other words, if its business is transacted by a general managing 
agent, who is suffered by its officers to exercise general authority in respect 
to such business, the corporation is bound by his acts, within the scope of the 
powers assumed by him, in the same manner as if expressly granted. In 
respect to the management of such business, such agent is the representative 
of the corporation, and may do, in the transaction of its ordinary affairs, what 
the corporation itself could do, within the scope of its powers. 
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All deposits made with bankers may be divided into two classes : 

first—Those in which the bank becomes the bailee of the depositor, tha 
title to the thing deposited remaining with the depositor, and 

Second—Those deposits of money peculiar to banking business in which the 
depositor, for his own convenience, parts with the title to his money and loans 
it to the banker. Jn the latter case the ordinary relation of debtor and creditor 
exists between the bank and the depositor. 

The statute under which the defendant was incorporated vested its corporate 
powers in a Board of Trustees, who were authorized to appoint such officers 
as the business of the corporation should require, and to define their powers 
and prescribe their duties. 

Said corporation was empowered to make by-laws for the management of 
property, the regulation of its affairs and the carrying on of all kinds of busi- 
cess within the objects and purposes of its incorporation. 

The general control and government of the affairs of this bank rested with 
its Directors, in whom the governmental authority, as it 1s so termed, vested. 
This governmental power is the power of management.of the business of the 
bank. 

The question next presented, namely—did Mr. Ralston make the contract 
alleged—is a question for you to determine upon all the facts of this case. 

If you should find from the evidence that in making such contract it was 
understood between the plaintiff and said Ralston that said contract should be 
binding upon Kalston individually, and not upon the bank, then the plaintiff 
would not be entitled to recover herein, 

The term ‘‘ultra vires” which counsel have so frequently employed, means an 
act by a corporation not within the scope of its powers. When a contract is 
thus made its illegality cannot be set up against a party dealing with the cor- 
poration and knowing nothing of the unlawful purpose. 

If the transaction is complete and nothing remains to be done by the party 
seeking relief, this defence is not available by a corporation in an action 
against it for non-performance of its side of the contract, and the corporation 
in such cases is estopped from denying its authority to make such contract. 

The jury have rendered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for $52,000 and 
costs. 





CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS,—A statement showing the annual appro- 
priations made by Congress for each fiscal year from 1873 to 1881, inclusive, 
has been prepared by the Treasury Department. The aggregate amount 
appropriated during the third session of the Forty-sixth Congress, for the fiscal 
year of 1882, exceeds #%177,000,000, This is more than $6,000,000 greater 
than the appropriations made for any previous fiscal year. The next highest 
amount was appropriated for the fiscal year of 1879. The amounts in detail 

appropriated during the last session are as follows : 


To supply deficiencies for the service of the various branches 


of the Government....... : i ade wy kakiecdae sesese BSNS ISS 
Legislative, executive and judic ial expenses eer TTT eee | 
SURELY CIVEL CRDORSES. 2. ccccvccecccesvvesec: Miidsniieaed adie 23,710,937 
Support of the army.......... TTTTITTTT TTT ere T Te socese «69 O87,B00 
Support of the navy.......... a a Cari: it ld laa sso Bee 
Indian service.......... le a ea i al ia a si Uh ee fe Bl 4,587,800 
Rivers and harbors............ Se ee er rrr —=« - = | 
Pe Ny ID onc occcoecebdbessceccsvesdenece sees 575,000 
Support of Military Academy.. (éusidesiiwene eens re 322,435 
Pe SR SNES. oc cccccscvcvevesoenes alah naa ata — 2,152,258 
Invalid and other pensions...........0ssecescecees seceeeee 68,282,306 
Consulate and diplomatic PSLRA LA 1,191,435 


Miscellaneous “ee eevee eevee eoeeeaereoeeneeene eae e eee eaeeeeeeeeeeeee . 1,101,515 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE Epiror OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I AMBIGUOUS CHECKS. 


A check identical with the following, names and amount excepted, is for- 

warded us for collection and credit by a correspondent bank : 
‘*TO THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HENDERSON, ILLS, 

‘*Pay to the order of Mr. Sam’l T. Smith, $ 225,7°, (two, twenty-five, 
ninety * ). (Signed ) HENRY JOHNSON, 

“SMITHSON Co,, Ills., March 30, 1881.” 

Is there any intermediate course between paying and protesting for non-pay- 
ment, that can be leyitimately pursued in dealing with it? 

Am I put to the necessity of choosing as between these two courses only, 
or can I return without protest, for necessary corrections, or hold without pro- 
test (and without liability for damages for not protesting ) until drawer can be 
conferred with and his meaning ascertained ? 

REPLY.—We understand from the inquiry that the bank which received the 
check for collection is the one also upon which the check was drawn. The 
question is not free from doubt, and is one upon which we have seen no 
judicial decision. Mr. Morse, in his work on /anking, expresses the opinion 
that, when a depositor draws an ambiguous check upon a bank he has no 
right to complain if the bank refuses to pay immediately, but takes time for 
inquiry and explanation, On the other hand, it is the duty of the holder, who 
presents a check for payment, to protest It or give immediate notice to the 
drawer and indorsers of nonpayment, or they will be discharged ; and in this 
case the drawee of the check is also the holder for collection and under the 
same obligations. We think the law ought to be, that a reasonable delay for 
the purpose of inquiry, in a case of this kind, is not a dishonoring of the 
check, which will entitle the drawer and indorgsers to require a_ protest and 
notice ; for they ought to suffer the consequences of having put an ambiguous 
instrument in circulation with their names upon it. We are not certain, how- 
ever, that this is the law, and, in the absence of some authoritative decision, 
we think the safer and better course is to protest the check and give notice, 
unless the bank is willing to take the risk of paying. It should be remem- 
bered that the bank owes no duty to pay, to any one but its depositor, and we 
think it is entitled to insist that he shall draw his checks so that they can be 
understood, before he can hold the bank liable for a breach of that duty. 
Whether the amount for which this particular check is drawn can be said to 
be uncertain, is not so clear, however it may have seemed to the inquirer, 
because it is perfectly well settled on the authorities that it was a check for 
two hundred twenty-five dollars and ninety cents. See Daniel on Neg. /nsts., 
§ 86 and cases cited, with which possibly the inquirer was bound by law to be 
familiar. 


* Both **hundred’’ and ‘‘ dollars’’ omitted, and the word ‘‘ ninety’’ used for 70, 
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II, THE LAW OF OFF-SET. 


Can you paya note held by a suspended bank with the suspended bank’s 
paper when attached by creditors before or after maturity? 

REPLY.—This inquiry is not very clearly stated, but we suppose a debtor of 
a suspended bank, who holds the bank’s paper, has been garnished by a creditor 
of the bank, and wishes to set off, in the attachment proceedings, against his 
liability to the bank the bank’s paper which he holds. The rights of the 
debtor are fixed at the date of the attachment. If he holds, at that time, 
paper of the suspended bank he may use it in set-off against his debt to the 
bank ; but he cannot, after the attachment, buy up the paper of the bank at a 
discount or otherwise and use it to pay his debt with. .J/orse on Lanking, 462. 
We answer upon the supposition that the attachment is made after maturity of 
the note. We do not understand how the attachment can be made before, 
unless there is some peculiar rule of iaw in the State where the questionarises. 


IIL THE RATE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 





Please explain the following phrase found in foreign bills: ‘* Pay 
pounds sterling at bankers’ drawing rate of exchange for bills of such amount,” 

For instance, suppese such a bill should arrive at (say) Pawtucket, be 
accepted and mature. The holder and acceptor disagree as to the proper 
amount to be paid, and each insists upon his full legal rights. What would 
be a legal tender for such a draft, and if United States notes could be used, 
what would legally fix the price per pound? Could drafts drawn by New York 
bankers be legally used ? 

[It is assumed that no bank in Pawtucket draws foreign bills, or if any did 
draw, how would it be if their price should differ ten or fifteen cents to the 
pound from that of New York bankers? 

REpLy.—A bill drawn in England, upon this country, for pounds sterling, 
which is intended to be accepted and paid here, is not, strictly speaking, a 
negotiable instrument, because, at the place of payment, pounds sterling are 
not money but a mere commodity; and the acceptor, in performance of his 
contract, has a right to tender, in dollars, the value of the pounds sterling 
promised. When the bill is drawn for pounds, and no more is contained in it, 
then the acceptor has a right to convert the pounds into dollars, at the rate or 
par of exchange, which is established by law between the two countries. It 
is to avoid this consequence, that the above form of bill is used, and it 1s 
obviously a proper form to use when drawing against an indebtedness, which 
is payable in England. By it the rate, at which the pound shall be converted 
into dollars, is specified in the bill itself. This rate is the current rate, at the 
date and place of payment, at which a banker’s bill on England for the same 
amount may be bought in the market ; bills of exchange being the subject of 
purchase and sale, and bankers’ bills and ordinary commercial bills having each 
a regular market price from day to day, like any other commodity. We think 
the market rate, at the place of payment, even if there is only one banker 
there who draws regularly, must govern. If there is no current rate for 
bankers’ bills at the place of payment; in other words, if there is no banker 
drawing bills at that place and bankers’ bills have no regular market value 
there, then the acceptor must resort to the current rate at the nearest conve- 
nient market, where bankers’ bills are sold and have a regular market value. 
This would not necessarily be New York, and in this particular instance would 
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probably be Providence or Boston, though it would not be a matter of much 
consequence, as the New York rate practically regulates the otfers. We do no; 
suppose that, -in strictness, a bill drawn on England by a New York banker 
would be a good tender in performance of the acceptor’s contract, because 
the holder has a right to have, and may prefer, the money. 

We have answered this, inquiry without reference to any general custom, 
which may have grown up at any particular place, of treating the ‘‘ banker’s 
drawing rate” as meaning the New York rate in all cases. Wedo not believe 
that such a custom prevails, for instance, in New Orleans, San Francisco 
Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia or Boston. 


IV. SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 


Referring to your article, March number, page 690, ‘‘Liability for Special 
Deposits,’”’ are we to understand that, should a customer leave a package 
or tin box to be placed in our vault, that we would become responsible for 
its contents in case of loss, the contents being unknown to us? 


RepLy.—This inquiry comes to us from a private banker, and is not compli- 
cated by any question of power to make itself responsible for a special deposit, 
which is much discussed in cases of corporations. The law upon the subject 
is thus stated in A/orse on Banking: A special deposit is ‘‘a naked bailment, 
and the bank is bound only to keep the property’ with the same care with 
which it keeps its own property of the like description. It is responsible 
only for gross negligence like any other bailee without reward.” In other 
words, the depositor can only make the banker responsible by showing that 
he has been guilty of some negligence in his custody of the property. We do 
not suppose it makes any difference that the contents of the package or tin 
box may be unknown to the banker, provided there is no misrepresentation 
upon this point. If he will receive a valuable package, not knowing what it 
contains, and then negligently suffers it to be lost, he should bear the conse- 
uences. 


V. MARRIED WOMAN AS INDORSER IN NEW JERSEY. 


The laws of New Jersey say that a married woman cannot charge her sepa- 
rate estate as surety. Does this apply to all cases? Suppose I hold a note 
that had been given to a married woman for money the maker of note 
owed her, can I hold her as indorser in case the maker failed to pay the note? 


REPLY.—The Revised Laws of New Jersey say that any married woman 
may bind herself by contract ‘‘in the same manner and to the same extent as 
though she were unmarried ; which contracts shall be legal and obligatory, and 
may be enforced at law or in equity, by or against such married woman, in 
her own name, apart from her husband ; provided, that nothing herein shall 
enable such married woman to become an accommodation indorser, guarantor, 
or surety, nor shall she be liable on any promise to pay the debt, or answer 
for the default or liability of any other person.” We think the case stated in 
the inquiry is not within the above proviso, and that the married woman is 
bound by her indorsement. She-was not an accommodation indorser. On the 
contrary, she received a consideration for her indorsement ; and so her case is 
within the apparent purpose of the statute, which is that a married woman 
shall not be bound unless she herself receives a full consideration for the 
obligations which she gives, 
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VI. RESTRICTIVE AND STAMPED INDORSEMENTS. 


A passes to B in settlement of his account his check on the First National 
Bank, payable to B’s order. B, who keeps his account in the Second National 
Bank, stamps on the back of said check the following words: 


For deposit only 
to the credit of 
B 


in Second National Bank. 


and deposits it in Second National Bank. It is well understood that if B 
desired to draw the money from the First National Bank he would have to 
indorse the check; but in depositing it with the stamped indorsement in 
Second National Bank, it is claimed that the protection both to the payee of 
the check, and to the First National Bank, is complete, for the reasons : 

Ist. That no one but Second National Bank could collect the amount of 
the First National Bank on such indorsement. 

2nd. That the Second National Bank is evidence that they did receive the 
money for B regularly through the Clearing House, and it was passed to his 
credit on their books. 

This mode of indorsement has been objected to by several banks, who 
require an autograph signature, while others prefer the printed indorsement as 
being the greatest protection from forged indorsements or altered checks. 

REPLY.—The claim made with reference to this form of indorsement is 
entirely correct. It is what is called in law a restrictive indorsement, and its 
effect is, to make the Second National Bank the sole agent for B to collect 
the check from the First National Bank. In other words, it is an order from 
B to pay the check to his agent, and of course the First National Bank is per- 
fectly protected, if it pays to the agent in obedience to the indorsement. And 
the evidence of payment to the Second National Bank is easily preserved, 
especially if it is made through the Clearing House. B also is perfectly pro- 
tected, because no one but the Second National Bank is authorized to collect 
the check, and that bank is to collect it for but one purpose, viz., as a deposit 
to the credit of B. The use of these indorsements has increased of late years, 
and is evidently intended to obviate the danger of loss, which may arise in the 
ordinary course of business, until a check is safely deposited in the usual 
channels of collection. They are our substitute for the practice of ‘‘ crossing” 
checks which prevails in England, and which we have described in the pages 
of this magazine. Another indorsement of this character is in common use, 
viz., ‘*For deposit B,” the effect of which we suppose to be, though we know 
of no decision on the point, to restrict the payment of the check to some bank 
or banker, who may be supposed to receive and keep deposits. And between 
such an indorsement and that contained in the inquiry, there seems to be the 
same difference, as there is in England, between writing across the face of a 
check the word ‘‘ Banker” and writing the name of some particular bank or 
banker. 

As to the stamping of the indorsement, it is now perfectly well settled that 
a stamped or printed indorsement is equaily valid with a written one. The 
only possible difference between them may be a srfiall difference in the way in 
which they must be proved in case of dispute, 











INDORSEMENT OF TREASURY DRAFTS. 


INDORSEMENT AND PAYMENT OF TREASURY 
DRAFTS AND POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
WARRANTS. 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprii 6, 1881. § 


Treasury drafts and Post-Office warrants must not be paid until the indorse- 
ments conform tothe following regulations : 

1. The name of the payee, as indorsed, must correspond in spelling with 
that on the face of the draft; no guarantee of an indorsement, imperfect in 
itself, can be accepted. If the name of a payee as written on the face of a 
draft is spelled incorrectly, the draft should be returned to the Treasurer United 
States for correction. 

2. Indorsements by mark (X) must be witnessed by two persons who can 
write, giving their places of residence. 

3. Indorsements by executors, administrators, guardians, or other fiduciaries, 
must be accompanied by certified copies, under seal, of letters testamentary, 
letters of administration, of guardianship, or other evidence or fiduciary char- 
acter, as the case may be. 

4. Payees and indorsees must indorse by their own hands; officials, officially 
with full title; firms, the usual firm signature by a member of the firm, not 
by a clerk or other person for the firm. 

5. Every indorsement must be by the proper written (not printed ) signature 
of the person whose indorsement is required 

6. Powers of attorney for the indorsement of drafts in payment cf claims 
must state the number, date and amount of draft, and number and kind of 
warrant, and be dated subsequently to the date of the drafts; must be wit- 
nessed by two persons, and must be acknowledged by the constituent before 
the Treasurer of the United States or an Assistant Treasurer, a Jucge or 
Clerk of a District Court of the United States, a Collector of Customs, a 
Notary Public under his seal, or a Justice of the Peace in those States only in 
which such Justice has authority to take acknowledgments of deeds, or com- 
missioner of deeds; if before either of thé two latter, the certificate and seal 
of the county clerk as to the official character and signature of the Justice or 
Commissioner is required, If executed in a foreign country, the acknowledg- 
ment must be made before a Notary Public, with his seal attached, or a United 
States Consul or Minister. The officer taking the acknowledgment must certify 
that the letter of attorney was read and fully explained to the constituent at 
the time of acknowledgment, and that said constituent is personally well 
known to him to be the identical person named in and-who subscribed his 
name to said power of attorney. (See Revised Statutes, Secs. 1,778 and 
39477: ) 

7. Evidence of authority to indorse for incorporated or unincorporated com- 
panies must accompany drafts drawn or indorsed to the order of such companies 
or associations. Such evidence should be in the form of an extract from the 
by-laws or records of the company or associatlon, showing the authority of the 
officer to indorse and receive and receipt for moneys for the company, and 
giving his name and the date of his election or appointment, which extract 
must be verified by a certificate under seal signed by the President and Secretary 
or by one of these officers and not less than two of the Directors; which cer- 
tificate must state that such authority remains unrevoked and unchanged. If 
the company have no seal, the extract should be certified as correct by a Notary 
Public or other competent officer under his seal. When a resolution is adopted 
at a special meeting of directors, it must be shown that all had notice of the 
time and place of such meeting, and that a quorum assented to the resolution, 
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8. The indorsement of all the joint holders or co-trustees, executors, admin- 
istrators, guardians, or other fiduciaries will be required on drafts, and in the 
execution of a power to a third party to collect, all must join. In case of the 
death of either, the survivors will be recognized as having full authority, upon 
due proof of such death and survivorship. 

Jas. GILFILLAN, 7vreasurer United States, 
Approved, April 6, 1881: 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Comptroller. 
Approved: WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary of the Treasury. 





CALLS OF THE SIX-PER-CENT. AND OREGON 
WAR-DEBT BONDS. 


The following is the text of the one hundred and second call for bonds: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, L 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1881.) 

By virtue of the authority*conferred by law upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, notice is hereby given that the principal and accrued interest of the bonds 
hereinbelow designated, will be paid at the Treasury of the United States, in the 
City of Washington, D. C., on the Ist day of July, 1881, and that the interest 
on said bonds will cease on that day; provided, however, that in case any of 
the holders of the said bonds shall request to have their bonds continued dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Government, with interest at the rate of three and one- 
half per cent. per annum, in lieu of their payment at the date above specified, 
such will be granted if the bonds are received by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for that purpose, on or before the 1oth day of May, 1881, viz.: 

Six-per-cent. bonds, Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861—Coupon bonds, 
$ 30,706,050; registered bonds, $ 109,838,690 ; total, 140,544,650. Six-per- 
cent. bonds of the Act of March 3, 1863—Coupon bonds, $9,545,500; regis- 
tered bonds, $45,600,250; total, $55,145,750. Aggregating % 195,690,400, 
and being the entire amount issued under the above mentioned Acts which 
remains outstanding. The request above mentioned should be in form substan- 
tially as herewith prescribed ; and upon the surrender of the bonds with such 
request, the Secretary of the Treasury will return to the owners registered 
bonds of the same loan, with the fact that such bonds are continued during 
the pleasure of the Government, with interest at the rate of three and one- 
half per cent. per annum, stamped upon them in accordance with this note. 

Upon the receipt of bonds to be continued as above provided, the interest 
thereon to July 1, 1881, will be prepared at the rate the bonds now bear, 
and after that day the semi-annual payments of interest on the continued bonds 
will be made by checks from the Department, as in the case of other reg- 
istered loans. All bonds, whether intended for payment or to be continued, 
should be forwarded to the ‘‘ Secretary of the Treasury, Loan Division,” with 
a letter of transmission setting forth the purpose for which they are transmitted, 
and if to be continued, they must also be accompanied by the request above 
referred to. 

Registered bonds for redemption, or to be continued, should be assigned to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption or continuance, as the case may 
be, and wher parties desire checks, in payment of registered, bonds to be 
drawn to the order of any one but the payee, they should assign them to 
the ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury, for redemption on account of (here insert 
name or names of person to whose order the check is to be made payable ).” 
The Department will pay no expense of transportation on bonds received under 
the provisions of this circular, but the bonds returned will be sent by prepaid 
registered mail, unless the owners otherwise direct. (Signed ) 

WILLIAM WINDOM, Secrefary. 
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The following is the form of the request for continuance of bonds: 
( Date ) 





To the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Under the terms of the circular No. 42, issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, April 11, 1881, the undersigned, owner of the below described 
United States six-per-cent. bonds, hereby requests that their payment be 
deferred, and that they be continued during the pleasure of the Government, 
to bear interest at the rate of three and one-half per cent. per annum, from 
July 1, 1881, as provided in said circular, and in consideration of such con- 
tinuance, the undersigned hereby waives all right to or claim for, any interest 
on said bonds in excess of three and one-half per cent. per annum, on and 
after said date of July 1, 1881. 

(Here describe the bonds, stating whether registered or coupon, giving date 
of authorizing Act, denomination, strial numbers, and accounts.) 

( Signature and post-office address. ) 

NoTE.—In case the above request is signed by an officer of a bank or other 
corporation, it should be accompanied by the usual resolution authorizing such 
officer to act for the instltution. 
ify he form of request, prepared in blank for use, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury. : 

The following is the circular relative to the payment of United States six- 
per-cent. bonds, Act of March 2, 1861 (‘‘ Oregon War Debt”) : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1881. 


Notice is hereby given to the holders of United States six-per-cent. bonds 
issued under the Act of March 2, 1861, and commonly known as the ‘‘ Oregon 
War Debt,” that said bonds, with the accrued interest thereon, will be paid 
at this Department on July 1, 1881, and that the interest on said bonds will 
cease on that day. These bonds are in denominations of $50, $100 and 
#500, and bear the inscription ‘‘ Oregon War Debt.” All bonds forwarded 
for redemption, should be addressed to the ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury, Loan 
Division, Washington, D. C.,” and should be assigned to the ‘‘Secretary of 
the Treasury, for redemption.” Where parties desire checks in payment for 
bonds drawn to order of any one but the payee, they should assign them to 
the *‘Secretary of the Treasury, for redemption for account of —.” 
(Here insert name of person or persons to whose order the check should b 
made payable.) ( Signed ) WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary. 








GEORGIA.—The Citizens’ Bank of Georgia, at Atlanta, suspended business 
on the morning of April 13th. This bank was the largest of the State depos- 
itories. The cause of its failure was the number of debts for which property 
instead Of money had to be taken: This property could not be converted into 
cash. 

YA recent Court decision gives the State priority in the settlement of bank 
claims; this had the effect of alarming the depositors, who made a rush and 
found the bank closed. An assignment has been made. It is thought the loss 
will not be severe. The Attorney-General claims that the State is a preferred 
creditor and can move without formality. This decision has had the result of 
closing the Bank of Rome. A State deposit is now an injury to a bank in 
Georgia. The State of Georgia had over $100,000 deposited in the Citizens’ 
Bank, for $50,000 of which it was secured. The liabilities are reported at 
$601,000, and the nominal assets $674,000, from which it is thought that 
$ 450,000 can be realized. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE TREASURY held on April 23 $354,403,0oco in United States bonds to 
secure bank circulation. These bonds are divided as follows: Currency 
sixes, $3,836,000; six per cents, $44,971,850; five per cents, $ 168,131,700; 
four and one-half per cents, $ 34,806,550 ; four per cents, 102,656,900. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation during the week ending to-day, 
$2,594,000. United States bonds held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week ending to-day, $2,057,000. United States bonds held by the Treasurer 
to secure public moneys in National-bank depositaries are as follows: Cur- 
rency sixes, $33,000; six per cents, $1,758,000; five per cents, $5,366,400 ; 
four and one-half per cents, $997,500; four per cents, $7,055,600, National- 
bank circulation outstanding: Currency notes, $ 351,288,270; gold notes, 


$ 1,115,575. 


SAN FRANCISCO Bonps.—A dispatch dated San Francisco, April 1, says: 
‘‘In the Superior Court to-day, in the case of Lent against the tax collector, 
to enjoin the collection of taxes for the payment of the interest and sinking 
fund of the bonds issued to pay the cost of widening Dupont Street, Judge 
Edmunds rendered a decision declaring the Act of the Legislature authorizing 
the issue of the bonds unconstitutional. It is understood that the bonds are 
mostly held in Germany. An appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court. 

During the first quarter of 1881, there were recorded in San Francisco real 


estate mortgages for $2,546,016. During the same time there were released 
mortgages for $ 3,156,200. 





DELAWARE.—The State of Delaware has authorized a refunding loan amount- 
ing to $715,000, bearing interest at the rate of four per cent., redeemable in 
1882, 1886 and 1891, and payable in 1886, 1891 and Igol. 


CHICAGO.—The vacant Cashiership of the Hide & Leather Bank has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. H. M. Kingman, for many years Cashier of 
the Commercial National Bank of Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. Kingman is a banker 
of marked ability and of conservative training, under whose attention the bank 
which has secured his services will be likely to grow and prosper. 


Kansas.—C,. C. Nelson, President of the Neosho County Bank, at Osage 
Mission, is reported to have absconded suddenly about the middle of April, and 
the bank has been attached. Nelson is supposed to have taken a considerable 
sum of money. He has ruined a number of worthy citizens of Neosho County. 


MINNESOTA.—The St. Paul /Pzoneer Press, of March 25, says that over 
$ 2,000,000 of the $2,275,000 outstanding Minnesota State railroad bonds have 
been deposited in the State Auditor’s office, or in St. Paul banks, including 
those on their way, of whose transmission by nfail notice has been received. 


ST. Louis,—The Laclede Bank has secured the valuable services of Mr. EL. 
A. Meysenburg as their Cashier. Mr. Meysenburg organized, in 1873, the 
German-American Bank, and as its Cashier brought this bank into a condition 
of gratifying prosperity. His promotion to a larger sphere of usefulness augurs 
well for himself and for the prominent and prosperous bank with which he is 
now connected. 
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NEW JERSEY.—The tax-payers desire to settle the debt of the City of 
Elizabeth on the following basis, the debt being assumed in full; interest at 
one per cent. for the first five years, at two per cent. for the next ten years, 
at three per cent. for the next ten years, and at four per cent. for the next 
twenty-five years. . 


NEW YorK.—The State Engineer’s annual report on railroads was received 
in the Assembly on April 13th. The report shows that during the past year 
sixty-six new corporations were organized, the largest number for twelve months 
in the history of the State, the nearest approach to it being in 1861, when 
sixty-one were organized. A great impetus has been given to seaside roads. 
Last year the New York and Manhattan railroad carried 1,225,597 passengers ; 
the Brooklyn, Bath and Coney Island railroad 290,702, and the New York and 
Sea Beach railroad 389,000. During the same period the horse railways of 
New York carried 165,000,000 passengers, earning $7,720,000. The elevated 
roads carried 61,000,000 passengers, earning $4,575,000, showing that the 
earnings of the elevated roads were much the largest in the proportion of 
passengers carried. The report shows the capital stock of the different roads 
as follows: Paid-up capital of the steam roads in 1879, $ 437,514,237.35 ; in 
1880, $516,934,587.91. Of the horse roads in 1879, $24,066,245.35; in 
1880, $24,702,857.94. 

The funded debt of the steam roads in 1879 was $351,088,450.45 ; in 1880, 
$ 361,270,474.59; and the unfunded debt, 1879, $22,056,544.27; 1880, 
$ 27.302,156.22. The total debt in 1879 was $ 373,144,994.72; 1880, 
$ 388, 572,630.81. 


TENNESSEE.—On April 5th the Senate of Tennessee agreed to a bill, 
passed by the House, to refund the State debt in full (including arrears of 
interest ), reported to aggregate about $ 27,000,000, in three-per-cent. bonds on 
one hundred years, but redeemable earlier at the option of the State. The 
coupons are made receivable for taxes. The bill was signed by the Governor 
on the same day, and the Legislature subsequently passed the necessary bills to 
provide for the interest. This adjustment is received with approval by the 
holders of the bonds, and it is thought may tend to influence some other 
States (now in default) to make satisfactory arrangements with their creditors. 


SUNDAY LAw.=+In the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Judge Cassoday 
recently decided that a loan of money and a contract fo repay the same, 
made on Sunday, is ‘‘business” within the meanipg of the statute, and is 
therefore presumptively illegal. 


THE AMERICAN RAPID TELEGRAPH COMPANY, at a meeting of stockholders 
on March g, voted to increase its capital stock to $ 10,000,000, and to extend 
its lines to the principal cities in the United States. The directors, at a sub- 
sequent meeting, requested the Treasurer to offer the $6,000,000 of increased 
stock to stockholders of record of the 15th March, pro rata at par, the right 
to expire on the 25th They also authorized the president and executive com- 
mittee to make contracts for extension at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The capital invested in the iron and steel industries in 
the United States was $ 121,772,074 in 1870, and $ 230,971,884 in 1880. 

A suit was entered April g, in the United States Circuit Court, at San 
Francisco, by the United States Government against the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company, to recover $204,187 arrears of income taxes alleged to be due, 

On the gth of April, Judge Hare pronounced a decision at Philadelphia, in 
favor of the validity of the election of the McCalmont or anti-Gowan li of 
Directors of the Reading Railroad. But the road is still in the hands of three 
receivers, of whom Mr. Gowan is one, and may remain there a good while 
yet An appeal from Judge Hare’s decision to the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has been taken. ‘The McCalmont party in the mean time, are reported 
to be engaged in a plan to have the road sold out on the first mortgage, but 
the receivers count upon being able to prevent this by paying the interest on 
that mortgage. 
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In the case of the Turkish Consul-General at New York against the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, the United States Supreme Court has 
decided that the Consul’s contract for a ten-per-cent. commission on $ 1,360,000 
of arms purchased for the Turkish Government is, in contemplation of law, 
corrupt and not enforceable. 

The $10,000,000 loan of the Atlantic and Pacific road, for the Western 
extension across New Mexico and Arizona, on or near the thirty- fifth parallel 
of latitude, was promptly subscribed for in the early part of April, and the 
work is being vigorously pushed. 

The Hudson River Tunnel Company are prosecuting their enterprise with 
great energy and success. They have created $10,000,coo of first-mortgage 
construction bonds, which, they think, will be sufficient to complete the tunnel, 

During February, the number of immigrants arriving in this country was 
15,075, of whom 5,292 were Germans, 

The following is the official statement of the cotton piece goods of all 
kinds exported from Great Britain during each of the last three years: 


Yards, Value. 
Peet bpndecedadseeses408edenensdn Gots cene bée0 cess 3,618,665,300 .. £ 48,104,428 
BB7Q.ccccccces TTT TITITTT TTT TTT TTT 3,724,048,800 .. 46,875,068 
SRPccce -60600 000000 060000 60080 eeenss Coceescceeses 4,499,343,500.. 57,078,619 


The Mark Lane Express, of April 25, exults over the large arrivals of wheat 
from Germany, Russia and India, and says that ‘‘America is a long way yet 
from obtaining a monopoly.” 

Canada has decided to encourage the beet-sugar production, by an exemp- 
tion from excise duty for eight years, . 

At the end of the year 1880, the City of Winnipeg ( Dominion of Canada ), 
owed debts amounting to $ 474,690, of which $ 249,660 was on bonds irredeem- 
able for thirteen years and bearing an interest of nine and a-half per cent. 

The gold-bond debt of Hungary has been rapidly increased within three or 
four years, and amounts now to 400 million florins, or nearly $200,000,coo, 
and carries six per cent. interest. 

To the end of January the new German coinage amounted to 1,748,999, 265 
marks of gold, and 427,087,294 marks of subsidiary silver, four marks being 
equal to one dollar, 

The subsidiary silver coinage of Germany. is fixed by law at ten marks per 
head. Bismarck has recently announced that the increased numbers shown by 
the census of December, 1880, will require an increase of fifteen million 
marks in this coinage, or $3,750,000, which will be supplied from the silver 
bars which the Government has on hand. 

The coinage of the Austro-Hungarian mints during the year 1880 was on a 
very limited scale, being about $2,000,000 of silver and rather less than half 
as much of gold. 

Towards the cost of the Afghan War, estimated at £ 19,500,000, including 
the expenditures on a military railroad, the British Ministry propose that the 
Imperial Government shall contribute L 5,000,000, of which 4 2,000,000 has 
been already advanced in the shape of a loan to India, without interest, which 
debt is to be remitted. 

During the year ended December 31, 1880, the money orders issued in the 
United States for payment in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted to £ 400,205, or about $2,000,000. The orders issued in the United 
Kingdom upon the United States during the same period aggregated £ 71,457, 
or about $ 350,000. 

The operatives in the woolen manufactories of Bradford (Eng. ) are coming 
to this country in large numbers, and some of the manufacturers propose to 
follow them with their capital and machinery, to be employed here. 

The yield of gold in Victoria in 1880 was 812,092 ounces, being a little 
more than in 1879, but only about half what it was in 1866, 
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(Continued from April No., page 824.) 
—— Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2513 Merchants’ National Bank.. Thomas Plater............ $ 300,000 
Nashville, TENN. cae $ 150,0co 

2514 Red River Valley Nat’l B’k.. L. S. Follett.............. 100,000 
Fargo, DAKOTA, L. W. Follett. 100,000 

2515 Ephrata National Bank .... William Z. Semer......... 75,000 
Ephrata, PENN. H. J. Meixell. 75,000 

2516 Merchants’ National Bank.. William C. Holgate....... 100,000 
Defiance, OHIO. Benjamin L. Abell. 100,000 

2517 First National Bank........ Erastus D. Culver. ....s00 50,000 
Greenwich, N. Y Samuel W. Bailey. 50,000 

2518 Laramie National Bank..... Feomry Gs. Batedt. ...000000% 75,000 
Laramie City, Wyom. John W. Donnellan. . 75,000 

2519 Ricker National Bank...... Me CO oss cccc veces 200,000 
Quincy, ILL. Henry F. J. Ricker 100,000 

2520 First National Bank........ SS FE 50,000 
Dayton, WASH, TERR. John Berry 50,000 

2521 State National Bank ....... Charles R. Morehead...... 55,000 
kl Paso, TEXAS. William H. Austin 55,000 


CHANGES OF 


( Monthly List, continued from April No., 


Bank and Place.. 

NEw YORK City. Third National Bank. 
CAL.... Los Angeles County Bank...... 
CoL.... First National Bank, Leadville. 
Conn .. Hartford Trust Co., Hartford.. 
” . First National Bank, Meriden. . 

. Middlesex County Nat’! Bank, 
Middletown 
.. Shetucket Nat’l B’k, Norwich.. 
DEL.... Brch. Farmers’ B’k, New Castle. 
Hide & Leather Nat’l Bank, | 
Chicago | 
IND .... First Nat’l Bank, Indianapolis., 
Iowa... Monroe County Bank, Albia.... 
w ., Poweshiek Co. Bank, Brooklyn. 
.. Merchants’ N. B., Cedar Rapids. 

.. First Nat’] Bank, Centerville... 

. First Nat’l Bank, Shenandoah.. 


a“ 


a“ 
u 
“ 


KANSAS, Merchants’ Bank, Lawrence.. 


§ 
( 
Third Nat’] Bank, Louisville. 
\ 


Mass... Clearing House, Lowell...... ’ 


MicH... Muskegon Nat’l B’k, Muskegon. 


“ 


. First National Bank, Owosso.., 
MINN... 


First National Bank, Lake City. 


* Deceased. 


PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


page 823.) 


Elected. In place of 
George L. Hutchings,Cas. C. N. Jordan. 
H. L. Macneil, Cas...... J. M. Elliott. 
S. N. Dwight, Cas....... J. W. Zollars. 
William Faxon, Pr...... R, W. Farmer. 
John D. Billard, Pr..... J. H. Guy.* 
George W. Burr, Pr..... J. H. Guy.* 
Charles Webb, Pr....... C, Osgood. 
R. G. Cooper, Cas...... C. Kimmey. 
H. M. Kingman, Cas..... B. L. Smith. 
A. D. Lynch, Pr........ W. H. Morrison.* 
Lewis Miller, Pr......... J. A. Edwards. 
Ch. 7. ERORPRROR, COBrccce  — cnsvoves 


Charles E. Putnam, Cas. C. H. Fy Act’g. 
W. Evans, Cas . R. Hays. 

As 5. Crose, Cas., resigned and retired. 
George W. E. Griffith, Pr. J. B. Watkins. 

R. G. Jamison, Cas G. W. E. Griffith. 
J. H. ga Pr- J. Von Borries. 

H. W. Reese, V. P1000. J.H.Wrampelmeier 
Charles M.Williams, Ch’ J. F. Kimball. 
Edward K. Perley, Mer.. C. M. Williams. 


Frank Wood, Cas....... W. B. McLaug hlin- 
C. E. Hershey, CiPiescss jjj§§§ c6nene oe 
C. F. Vow FP i. oc ccce M. A. Baldwin, 





f 
' 


ee 


i ee 


A ee 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
Mo..... Biddle Market ee = Fe SOU, GP ccccvcesecs J. Dierberger. 
N. J.... Merchants’ Nat’] B’k, Newark.. Edward Kanouse, /r.... J. M. Durand. 
« .. First Nat’] Bank, Washington.. Aurelius J. Swayze, Pr... J. A. Swayze. 
N. Y.... First Nat’] Bank, Brockport.... George C. Gordon, Pr... L. Gordon.* 


w .,. First Nat’] Bank, Cooperstown. Theo. C. Turner, Acting Cas. F. L. Palmer. 
§ Charles E, Upton, /%.... E. M. Parsons.* 


« .. City Bank, Rochester........ ( Henry Barnard, Cas..... C. E. Upton. 

w _,, Union National Bank, Troy.... William Gurley, Pr...... H. Smith. 
Oun10.,. First National Bank, Kenton... James Young, Pr........ J. Paulucci. 
PENN... First National Bank, Lebanon.- Arthur Brock, Pr........ H. Brock. 

« _., Lebanon Nat’! Bank, «  .. James M, Gossler, Cas... FE. A. Uhler. 

»  ,, Mt. Carmel Savings Bank...... William Schwenk, Cas... H. J. Meixell. 
TeExas., First National Bank, Denison,. F. H. Adams, Cas....... E. Percy, Acting. 
We vccwd First National Bank, Chelsea... Smyth Ely, Pr.......... E H.yde. 


* Deceased. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page $25.) 





State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
DAKOTA Fargo.......... Red River Valley Nat’! B’k. First National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Lewis S. Follett, /7. Lewis W. Follett, Cas. 
* er OMIMEY .. 0000: Ricker National Bank..... First National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Isaac Lesem, Pr. Hy. F. J. Ricker, C 
INDIANA North Vernon... Jennings Co. B’k (Chas. E. Cook, Cas.) | Chase Nat’! Bank. 
Kansas. Havensville.... Havensville Bank......... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
Charles N, Points, P -, F. M. Wilson, Cas. 
»  .. Kingman...... Gossord Brothers & Co.... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
O° «eMac cx0sces Pe Kountze Brothers. 
w ., White Cloud... Springer & Noyes. ....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
Annie M. King, Cas, 
eer Baltimore...... Ramsay, Clabaugh & Co.. Whitehouse & Co. 
, -« S = seen smith, Cox & Co......... Hallgarten & Co, 
MICH..  Contpovliie beees i, Mie PY acsbecueececoes Chase National Bank. 
Mo..... Clarence....... PCG ccisccs jj§§- qj eb tesleweemes 
w .. Golden City... Aldrich, Niles & Co....... Kountze Brothers. 
N. Y.... Greenwich..... i ee eee 
$ 50,000 Erastus D, Culver, Pr, Samuel W. Bailey, Cas. 

OnI0... Defiance....... Merchants’ National Bank. First National Bank. 
. $100,000 — William C. Holgate, /r. Benjamin L. Abell, Cas. 
PENN... Ephrata........ Ephrata National Bank.... United States National Bank. 

$ 75,000 William Z, Sener, /7, H. J. Meixell, Cas. 
TENN .. Nashville...... Merchants’ National Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$ 300,000 Thomas Plater, ?r. W. F. Bang, Jr., Cas. 
Texas.. El Paso....... State National Bank.. i: Br co ant inimitable 
$55,000 Charles P. Morehead, ‘Pr, William H. Austin, Cas. 
Ween. T..cepten.... Pim Mathews Bamk.wccccs «| haw acccccss 
$ 50,000 L. W. Wallace, Pr. John Berry, Cas, 
Wyo. T. Laramie City... Laramie National Bank...  —.... eee eee 
$ 75,000 Henry G. Balch, ?r. John W. Donnellan, Cas. 











CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 824.) 
CoL.... South Arkansas Bain & Robertson (Chaffee County Bank) ; sold to Dewalt, 
Hartzell & Co. (Bank of South Arkansas. ) 
Conn..- Wolcottville ... Name of Post Office changed to Torrington. 
DakoTA Sioux Falls.... Easton & McKinney; incorporated March 7, as Easton, 
McKinney & Scougal. 
| Atlanta........ Citizens’ Bank; failed. 


ee Camp Point... Bailey & Seaton; now Seaton & Wallace. 
w .,. Georgetown ... Citizens’ Bank; Elam Henderson, deceased. Continued by 
. F. Henderson and Titus Bennett, A.vecufors. 
w ., Quincy..... ... H. F. J. Ricker; succeeded by Ricker National Bank. 


BMD .cs VOVEP ic ccccces First National Bank; capital reduced from $100,coo to 
$50,000. Surplus, $20,000. 
Iowa... Blanchard.,.... Page County Bank; removed to Shenandoah. 
KANSAS. Fort Scott...... Bourbon County Bank; attached. President absconded. 
AGS... BostOG ... 0000. G. Edward Smith & Co.; dissolved. 
MICH... Ludington..... Mason County Bank; discontinued. 
MINN... Murdock....... Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; H.A. Boardman retires. 
Firm now Andrus & Holdridge. 
Miss...* Aberdeen...... Spratt & French; assigned. 
wes.... Masvard...... L. A. Payne; now L. A. Payne & Co. W. H. McBride 
and J. R. Penfield being associates. 
« .. Tekamah...... Burt County Bank (Latta & Benedict) ; dissolved. 
N. Y... Gowanda...... Gowanda Bank (J. S. Bartlett); succeeded by Bank of 
Gowanda. H. N. Hooker, Pr. W. H. Bard, Cas. 
" Wappingers F’s W. Henry Reese; will close May 3. Removing to N. Y. City. 
OHIO... Defiance....... Defiance Sav. B’k ; now Merchants’ Nat’! B’k. Same officers. 
OREGON Corvallis. ...... W. B. Hamilton & Co.; now Hamilton, Job & Co. 


PENN... Philadelphia... Cassatt & Co.; now Cassatt, Dick & Co. F. A. and 
E. R,. Dick being admitted. 





_:  . oem Pardee, Markle & Grier; now Pardee & Markle. 
S. C.... Chasleston..... James Adger & Co.; resumed business, 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. ALVIN B. DANIELS, one of the most prominent bankers in Colorado, 
died suddenly at Denver, on the evening of April 9th. Mr. Daniels came to 
Colorado in 1859 from Iowa, to which State he removed from New York. 
He was for several years engaged in milling, freightingeand mercantile busi- 
ness. 

In February, 1869, he became a director in the Colorado National Bank, 
and its vice-president in 1876, which office he held at the date of his death. 
He was also a partner in the banks of Daniels, Brown & Co. at Durango and 
Alamosa. Mr. Daniels was largely interested in railroads. He leaves a prop- 
erty estimated at over $500,000. His honor and integrity were eminent, his 
word was his bond, and even in the smallest matters was regarded as certainty 
itself. 

Mr. PuHtLo S. VAN HourTeEN, Cashier of the Wayne County National Bank, 
and for thirty years connected with that institution, died in Wooster, Ohio, on 
the evening of April 9th. He had been at his post in the bank all day, at 
work as usual, and apparently in perfect health, when, in the evening, he fell 
from his chair and expired. 
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DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES FOR THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


[ Compiled from the Reports of J. G. Martin, Stock Broker, Boston. ]} 


r—Stock Quot.t~ 
Sept., Mar. 29, 
1880. 


Names of Banks. 
Atlantic National ..........cceee- " 
Atlas ESR a 
Blackstone National .......... 





Blue Hill National ........eceee0- . 
i CE ccna cn ecuneee @ 
Boston (old ) National ........... ° 
Boylston National.......0.+seee0- 
Broadway National ........0..se0s 
Bunker Hill National.............. 
SRG BEOMUIONOL. ccccccvsccsocecces 
Columbian National ...........60. 
Continental National .............- 
OSS CEFR EEETE TTT a 
Everett National......cccccce « see 
Faneuil Hall National......... ... 
I. <n cane eneeesebotess 
First Ward National..... neneneeeee 
Fourth National....... peeneenecons 
Freeman’s National.........ccccoe ° 
EE ne nad cuban same’ > 
Hamilton National .........ce.0e0. 
Howard National... ..ccccccecss 
Manufacturers’ National..... tie 
Market National .......ccccc.es 
Massachusetts National, par § 250. 
Maverick National ..........e.eee . 
Mechanics’ National ......cee...- 
Merchandise National ...... seeders 
Merchants’ National .............. 
Metropolitan National ....... Seeee 
Monument National ..........+.+.. 
Mount Vernon National. ......... P 
National Bank of Brighton cecccces 
National Bank of Commerce....... 


National Bank of C 
National Bank of North America .. 
Bank of Redemption ..... 
Bank of the Republic .... 





GRMN. coe coccecceecs 
Hide & Leather.......... 
National Market of Brighton...... 
National Revere............:. seeue 
National Rockland .............0.. 
National Security .........eeseeee 
National Union. .. 
National Webster. 
New England National............ 
North National.....ccccccoe.. 
Pacific National.... 
People’s National........... 
Second National. . 





seen eeete eet eas 


eeee 
Seeeeereeeeereeee 





Shawmut National snenes seaenien 
Shoe & Leather National .. uididion seee 
State National...... a ahciaelnis telah titeali ines 
Suffolk National........... semennee 
TE ...20g6nsbbeéeeeees 
Traders’ National ....... se6eeeoee 


Tremont National.... 
Washington National............6+ 


Total, October, 1880. 


* Quarterly. + Paid three per cent. 





.+eee$ 52,550,000 ‘ oe 
r and July «r. 


Capital, 
October, 
1880. 


$ 750,000 
I 500,000 
1,500,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
g00,000 
700,000 
200,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
I 000,000 
400,000 

I ,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
200,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
32,000 shs 
400,000 
250,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
300,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
I ,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
600 ,000 
2,000,000 
750,000 


Jan, 


po Divi enad———~ 
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1881. 
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115 

95 

» 160 

108 

ee 147 
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° 112 
. 129 
° 200 
* 103 

° 102 
117 

109 

e 833 

117 

102 

104 

119 

- 200 

125 

108 

ee 143 
ee 2232 
175 

° 3 

: 104 

ee 119 
ee 412 
ee 114 
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«+ 128 
** 120 
+. 153 
ee 142 
ee $4215 
135 

ee 12I 
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1881. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1881. 
Eachange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.824% to 4.82% in gold. 


The accumulation of currency at this center, though retarded and partial, indi- 
cateS an easy monetary movement. The incipient changes in our international 
balances have given a hardening tendency to the market for foreign bills, which 
is strong at rates that have checked the importation of specie on new trans- 
actions, though foreign gold is still coming in and will continue to do so on 
business heretofore done, the importation during the week being more than 
three millions of dollars. Had this new movement occurred last month our 
money market would probably have responded by a stringent activity of a more 
or less spasmodic character. At present, however, the arrivals of currency from 
the West and South are sufficiently active to place the money market in a 
state of ease, and to supply the bank reserves with ample amounts of money 
even should the foreign imports of specie be wholly suspended for some time 
to come. Whether such a contingency will arrive is, however, the subject of 
considerable diversity of opinion. The importations of gold since January Ist 
amount to $26,269,233 and of silver to $1,078,545. Since August I, the 
imports of gold have amounted to $94,548,201 and of silver to $3,549,896, 
against $ 76,236,550 of gold imports last year, and $ 4,774,372 of silver. The 
movement of the loans, the reserves and the deposits in our New York 
Clearing-house banks is shown by the subjoined table of the averages for several 
weeks past, from which it appears that the surplus reserve has increased to 
$ 8,059,150 against $ 2,191,525 at the corresponding period last year : 


Legal Net 
1881. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
Mar, 26..... $ 300,622,000 . $57,668,900 . $12,934,500 . $16,630,500 . $275,586,500 . $1,706,775 
April 2....0. 300,288,100 .. 57,611,000 .. 12,710,500... 16,713,500 .. 275,495,500 .. 1,447,050 
F Groccce 305,244,400 .. 60,429,600 .. 12,472,700 .. 16,7a9,000 .. 282,788,500 .. 2,205,175 
*€ 16..002 306,383,400 62,819,300 .. 13,428,600 .. 16,880,200 .. 288,821,100 .. 4,042,625 
7 Biisene 305,717,600 .. 66,804,200 .. 14,418,200 .. 17,217,400 . 292,653,000 .. 8,059,151 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Mar. 26.....+- $146,114,000 «4. $5,842,300 «+++ $2,793,700 +++ $82,468,100 «+. $29,975,500 
April 2....060 147,551,200 «++e 5,846,200 +++, 23670,000 «+++ 85,828,900 ..+- 30,135,800 


Q- cere ee 146,289,900 «+06 5,607,100 .... 2,488,300 .... 87,159,800 .... 30,282,700 
- Ghisese + 146,129,200 .... 6,084,800 .... 2,434,400 «+++ 9§8,689,300 .... 30,464,400 
— Tere © 1465037,T00 «660 6,592,000 see 25769,100 240+ 90,124,300 «+++ 30,624,500 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1881, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
BR Gh. cose «s «$70,167,265 cose = 17,530,152 coos $61,173,503 sees $$ 10,006,706 
MOE Beorcvss 70,260,005 cove 17,573,178 ove 62,456,355 eeee 10,105,592 

” Pecovece 71,181,196 esos 18,665,372 eeee 63,771,480 ones 10,145,128 


16 .ccccce 72,305,191 PTT 18,914,606 ecce 67,659,350 cece 10,134,981 
230 .cccce 73,485,827 ovee 19,284,068 cece 67,301,923 sone 10,123,556 
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The stock market has been irregular and closes strong and active. Govern- 
ments are in demand from banks and investors. A considerable amount of 
bonds from abroad have been imported of late, and the foreign investors are 
taking instead our railroad and other securities, for which there is an increasing 
demand both in France and in other continental markets as well as in 
England. As has been previously noted, the selection of securities by foreign 
investors is much more intelligently directed than in former years, since several 
foreign banking firms of high standing have begun to devote their energies 
more extensively to this specific business. In London the quotations for our 
Government bonds are reported as follows, the market closing firm : 

-—Variations since Fan. 1, 1881.4 


Quotations in London. Apr.8. Apr.14. Apr.22. Apr.25. Lowest. Highest. 

U.S. 5s of 1881..... 105% .. x1044% .. 104% .. 104% .. 103 Feb. 24 .. 105% April 1. 
U.S. 4%s of 1891.... 1164... 116% «.. 116% .. 116% «. 114% Feb. 24 .. 116% April 20. 
U. S. 4s of 1907...... 117% 6. 117% .. 118% «2 118% .. 115% Feb. 9 .- 118% April 20, 


The new registered bonds stamped at three and a-half per cent., under Mr. 
Secretary Windom’s new arrangement, the benefit of which is now extended to 
Europe under the circular issued yesterday, are in demand and are selling at 
104 for ‘*forward delivery.” These and the four per cents. of 1907, are much 
'nquired for by investors and trustees, to whom the question of interest is 
subordinate to that of security of the principal. More than eighty-five per cent. 
of the maturing sixes are expected to be stamped at three and a-half per cent. 
leaving twenty or thirty millions to be paid in cash in July. After May 9, 
these sixes are expected to be worth 102% to 103. At the New York Stock 
Exchange the quotations for Governments compare as follows, and we add the 
aggregate of each class of bonds reported by the Treasury April 1, 1881 : 


-—Variations since Fan. 1, 1881.— r~-Aggregates April 1, 1881.— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon, 
GB, BEBE ecco cccccesd coup. 1014 Jan. 3 .- 103 Aprilrg .. $154,181,100 .. $41,509,300 
iC seaws jawed coup. 100 Feb. 24 .. 102% Aprili6 .. 326,356,000 .. 137,234,850 
QIG% 1898 cccccceccs coup. 111% Mar.10 .. 113 Feb. 19 .. 177,822,400 oe 7 2,177,600 
Gis BOOP oc ccccccccess coup. 11234 Jan. 3 .. 115 <April22 .. 539,957,700 +. 201,614,150 
6s, Currency.......... reg. 127% Feb. 28 .. 134% Jan. 13... 64,623,512 oe — 


State bonds continue to receive a discriminating attention from capitalists who 
have confidence in the future of this important and long neglected class of 
securities. Considerable speculative activity has been occasionally developed of 
late, but at the close the market is now more quiet. Railroad bonds have 
been irregularly active without any special features of importance, except that 
the income bonds of certain Western roads are attracting more confidence. 
The quotations for railroad shares have suffered in consequence of the dimin- 
ished earnings, due to the severe winter and other causes. The monetary 
ease which is expected to prevail has developed confidence among the specu” 
lators for an advance, while it has discouraged the bears; and the ‘‘short 
interest,” which was very large, is now supposed to have been covered. The 
predictions as to the future movements of the market are widely diverse. On 
the one side the declining earnings favor lower quotations, while the high 
prices now prevailing, as compared with former periods, induce lenders to 
scrutinize collaterals, so that the bull cliques find it difficult to sustain the 
market and have more difficulty in commanding loans on miscellaneous stocks. 
Still, the general drift of the prospective movements of quotations is quite 
uncertain. Foreign exchange is firm, in consequence, partly, of the influx of 
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bonds from abroad, and of the disposition of foreign bankers and capitalists to 
check, if possible, the flow of gold to this country from Europe. The leading 
drawers have advanced their nominal rates to 4.83 and 4.85%. The transac- 
tions to-day are reported at 4.8214 and 4.84%, and for cables, 4.85 to 4.85%, 
while commercial bills are quoted at 4.81 to 4.81%. Paris francs are quoted 
at 5.2554 and 5.22% for checks. Reichsmark 94 to 94% for 60 days, and 
94% to 945 for demand, Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS: — March 25. April t. April 8. April 16. April 2s. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 1024 .. 10244 .. 102% .. 103% .. 103% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 11% .. 11258 oe 113% -. 113 ae 113% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 113% .. 113% «- 113% «. 114 i 115 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 114 és 114 - 115% .- 115% .. 11634 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 14444 o- 145%R + 145 ‘ 14333 «- 143 
Lake Shere. .ccccccecs 12774 + 13034 «- 12944 o- 125% -- 12334 
Chicago & Kock Island 131 ee 136 - 136% .. 136 os 135% 
New Jersey Central... IOI ee 102 ee 1008 +. 99% +. 97% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 122 en 121% we 119% oe 118% .. 117% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 110% .. II1¥%Re oe I10VB ee 110 ee 108% 
ee 60% .. 634% .. 614. 61% .. 57 
North Western........ 122% .. 123 on 1224, 1214 .. 121% 
Paciic Mall..cccccecs 55%R oe 56 ‘a 534% -- 49% + 51 
BGO covcccccece deeeus 47% . 47% .. 47% ee 45% . 46 
DiscountS......ccoeeee § @E .. 5 @6 «~~ §¢s§ @6 .. §s @6 .. 4£@5% 
Gee EAGMRs. cocecces os 5 @6 .5 @6 .« § @6 += 4 @5 «+ 342@5 
Bills on London....... + 4.79%4-4.824%.- 4.814%-4.83 . 4.8114-4.834%.. 4.82-4.84% .. 4.82% -4.84% 
Treasury balances,coin $89,720,426 .. $88,068,586... $80,430,238 .- $77)663,041 .. $76,265,699 

Do. do. cur. $4,284,589 .. $3)517,213--  $3,595,300-. $3,953,073 -- $4,757,601 


The condition of foreign money markets is attracting more attention in this 
country in connection with the demand abroad for our bonds and the competi- 
tion of other securities therewith. The diminishing rate of interest for money 
in Europe and the United States has been often cited as one of the results 
of the wide diffusion of the currents of wealth, which has stimulated the rapid 
growth of banking facilities here and all over the world during the last ten 
years. This movement is illustrated by the report just published of the Austra- 
lian banks, which have now to be content with 334 to 4% per cent., though 
they formerly loaned all they desired at 8 or g per cent. for mercantile paper, 
and 10 per cent. for overdrawn station accounts. Subjoined are the aggregates 
of the loans and reserves of these banks as officially published, showing an 
increase of reserve, but a considerable decrease in the volume of transactions, 
which is ascribed to the fact that mortgage companies have been organized to 
do a part of the business formerly done by the banks: 


DECREASE OF TRANSACTIONS OF AUSTRALIAN BANKS, 1878-80. 


-—-Loans and discounts.—~ 





—— Specie reserve. 














1878. 1880, 1878. 1880. 

Victoria .......eeee00- $11,936,960 ~. $19,634,750 . $112,151,645 . $96,974,605 
New South Wales..... 11,123,780 . 16,943,975 . 85,151,135 - $1,868,855 
New Zealand......... 9:474,315 +. 10,153,600 . 6557149355 + 58,387,095 
South Australia,...... 3,050,340. 4,614,245 . 39,757,510 + 29,763,530 
Queensiand Sih 4,983,345 -. 5,204,240 . 20,087,770 . 19,869,645 
inks accccace 1,513,500 . 1,933,510 . 8,244,905 . 8,424,680 

BOM scnes esses $42,087,100 . $58,484,320 ~. $322,107,320 ~. $295,238,410 


The report of the Bank of France for 1880 is of special interest. It shows 
that the transactions of the year, exclusive of Government receipts from the 
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Receivers-General, which were $190,200,000, amounted to $2,042,400, or 
$305,200 more than in 1879. The greater part of this increase was in the 
discounts and loans, and resulted in a great measure from certain improvements 
lately adopted. The receipts effected gratuitously for the Government during the 
year amounted to $ 885,800,000, The maximum cash reserve during the year 
was $420,600,000 on the 2d April, 1880, the minimum $ 352,600,000 on the 
11th December. On the 31st December the gold and silver in the Bank, 
Paris and branches, was $ 354,600,000, of which $ 110,400,000 «was gold and 
$ 244,200,000 was silver. The loss of specie in the year was $ 39,000,000, 
of which $ 37,800,000 was in gold, which had already decreased $ 49,200,000 
in 1879. In consequence of the exports of gold, principally for the purchase 
of wheat and wine, the bank was forced to raise its rate of discount during 
the year. The rate was reduced from three to two and a-half per cent, on 
the tst April, and it was raised to three and a-half on the 14th October. 
The rate of interest on loans is usually one per cent. higher than the discount, 
but in October it was raised only one-half per cent. when the discount was 
raised one per cent., and the difference is now only one-half. The discounts 
of commercial paper in the year amounted to $1,739,200,000 against 
$ 1,452,000,000 in 1879, and of which 820,200,000 was in Paris, and 
# 919,000,000 in the branches. The average amount of each bill discounted 
in Paris was $184.80 (924 francs), and about one-fourth of the total number 
in Paris, which was 4,436,168, were for sums not exceeding $20 (100 francs ) ; 
the maximum amount of discounts at the Bank, Paris and the branches, at 
any one date was $ 220,200,000 on the 29th of November, and the minimum 
$ 114,400,000 on the 3d of April. The circulation, which was $ 452,000,000 
on the 26th of December, 1879, the commencement of the bank year, fell 
to the minimum of $ 441,200,000 on the 25th March, 1880, and reached the 
maximum of $496,200,000 on the 29th November. The Bank had _ ninety 
branches open in the departments during the year. The number of those 
which did not pay their expenses fell from thirty in 1879 to thirteen only in 
1880, and the aggregate loss from 479,199 francs to 153,138 francs. The 
total expenses of the year amounted to $ 2,202,254, including a sum of $ 340, 329 
for taxes. The profits for the year amounted to $ 7,893,421, of which $ 4,353,436 
was from discounts, $ 1,085,076 from loans on public securities, and $ 1,984,229 
from Government securities belonging to the Bank, The net dividend for 
the year was fifteen per cent., or 150 francs per 1,000 francs share. The 
capital of the Bank is 182,500,000 francs or $36,500,000, The number of 
public securities deposited at the Bank in Paris for safety on the 24th of 
December, 1880, was 2,083,989, representing a value of $ 313,800,000. A 
similar service has been established in the branches at Bordeaux, Lyons 
and Marseilles, at which there were deposited for safe keeping 517,478 
public securities of a value of $66,200,000, 

On the 6th of April the New York Assistant United States Treasurer opened 
the bids for $666,000 of Government bonds for the Pacific Railroad sinking 
fund. The accepted bids were as follows : 





Kisk & Hatch. First Nat. Bank. 
210,000 68 "QBecccce...- ccccee. ee 208,000 68 °99. occ rescccccccccccs 135 
96,000 68 "GQ..ccccccccccccces 134 95 —_— 
$ 494,000 


Principal with premium occ .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce secs cc cccceeecee $ 66455526 











1881. ] NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. gil 


The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes the statement—that arrangements 
will be made at once whereby foreign holders of the six-per-cent. bonds of 
the United States can have their bonds continued at three and a-half per 
cent. An agency for this purpose will be established in London immediately. 

During the week ending April 22, the money received at the New York 
Custom House consisted of $1,432,000 in silver certificates, $1,301,000 in 
gold, $138,000 in greenbacks and $4,000 in silver dollars. 


A city contemporary proposes, in respect to refunding, that ‘‘ bids be solicited 
by duly qualified agents in every capital in Europe.” On the contrary, we 
hope that this country may never again be subjected to the humiliation of 
sending treasury officials abroad to offer American bonds at the feet of Eu- 
ropean bankers. 

During the year 1880, the total State, county and municipal taxes (not in- 
cluding school-district taxes) levied in the State of New York, amounted to 
$ 48,927,407. On the 31st of December, 1879, the total county and municipal 
bonded and floating debts (not including school district debts) amounted to 
$ 248,766,118. It may be roughly calculated that one quarter part of the 
taxes is devoted to paying interest on debts. 

Very few greenbacks are paid for duties at the New York Custom House, 
The receipts are nearly all in gold and silver, and of the latter, principally in 
the certificate form. For the week ending April 12, the receipts were 
$1,222,000 in gold, $1,254,000 in silver certificates, $88,000 in green- 
backs, and $ 3,000, in silver dollars. 

It is officially stated that it will occupy the Philadelphia mint fifteen months 
to coin the $90,000,000 of gold bullion owned by the United States Treasury, 
What is to be gained at present by coining is not apparent. It will not be 
called for except for export, and for that purpose is worth as much in bars, as 
it will be after an additional expense is put upon it at the mint. 


During the week ending April 9, the following bids were received for the 
loans offered in London: 

1. For £150,000 of the four-and-one-half-per-cent. debentures of the Goy- 
ernment of the Fiji Islands, the tenders amounted to £ 654,200. The average 
rate of the accepted bids was £ 99 Igs. 8d. per £100. 

2. For £ 300,000 of the four-per-cent. debentures of the Government of 
Tasmania, the tenders were £ 1,143,500, at discounts ranging from one-quarter 
to two and one-half per cent. 

3. For £ 1,000,000 of the three-per-cent, debentures of the City of Notting- 
ham, the tenders were £ 1,881,700, at discounts ranging from ten to fifteen per 
cent. | 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of March show a decrease 


of £ 796,000 in the value of imports, as compared with the same month last 
year, and an increase of £ 279,coo in the value of the exports. 


The Rothschilds have notified the Italian Government that they cannot pro- 
ceed further in negotiating the loan of $ 120,000,000, proposed as a basis for 
an Italian resumption of coin payments, until the affair of Tunis is so far set- 
tled as to remove any fear of difficulties between Italy and France. How 
long a postponement this may be, nobody can foresee. 
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Under Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Act of 1844, the Bank of England was 
authorized, on certain conditions, to increase the amount of its note issues, not 
representing gold, to the extent of two-thirds of the issues of that kind 
allowed at that date to other banks, which might subsequently lapse by bank- 
rupicy, liquidation and other causes, Since 1844 there have been such lapses 
to the amount of £ 2,675,440, but until now the Bank of England has only 
increased its own issues by £1,000,000. Early in April, it applied for and 
obtained authority to make a further increase of £ 750,000. This is a mani- 
festation of the same tendency to try to make good the deficiency of metal by 
issuing paper, which has been shown by the Bank of France, under the direc- 
tion of the French Minister of Finance, in increasing its issue of notes for 100 
francs, and in resuming the issue of notes for fifty francs. 


DEATHS. 


At LAKE CiTy, Minnesota, on Wednesday, February 23, aged fifty-one 
years, M. A. BALDWIN, President of the First National Bank of Lake City. 

At GRAND Rapips, Mich., on Sunday, April 3, aged fifty-four years, 
CHARLES H. BENNETT, President of the Grand Rapids National Bank. 

At NEW YorK City, on Monday, April 4, aged sixty-two years, JAMES 
BUELL, formerly President of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank, 

At PorTVILLE, N. Y., on Saturday, March 26th, aged fifty-nine years, 
LUTHER GORDON, President of the First National Bank of Brockport, N. Y. 

At MERIDEN, Conn., on Monday, March 28, aged seventy-seven years, JOEL 
H. Guy, President of the First National Bank and City Savings Bank of Meri- 
den, and also the Middlesex County National Bank, of Middletown. 

At RomeE, N. Y., on Sunday, April 17, aged sixty-four years, EDWARD 
HUNTINGTON, President of the First National Bank of Rome. 

At CHELSEA, Verinont, on Monday, January 31, aged seventy-seven years, 
E.tinvu Hyper, President of the First National Bank of Chelsea. 

At Bucyrus, Ohio, on Saturday, March 19, aged sixty-nine years, ABRAM 
MONNETT, President of the Farmers’ Bank of Marion, and the Crawford County 
Bank of Bucyrus, O. 

At RocHEesTer, N. Y., on Thursday, March 17, aged eighty-three years, 
Ezra M. PARSONS, President of the City Bank. 

At Hore, Warren County, N. J., on Tuesday, March 8, aged thirty-seven 
years, JAMES A. SWAYZE, President of the First National Bank of Washington, 
N. ie ¢ P 

At WoosTER, Ohio, on Saturday, April 9, aged seventy years, PHILO 5. 
VAN HOUTEN, Cashier of the Wayne County National Bank. 

At PROVIDENCE, R. I., on Sunday, April 24, aged seventy years, Hon. 
JOHN O. WATERMAN, President of the Old National Bank of Providence, 








